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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Archeological Journal. Published under the 
Direction of the Central Committee of the Bri- 
tish Archeological Association for the Encou- 


ragement and Prosecution of Researches inte the | 


' 
j 


Arts and Monuments of the and Middle | 

Ages. No. I., March; No, IL, June, 1844. | 

8vo, pp. 196. London, Longmans; Oxford, | 

Parker; bridge, Deighton, 
Tue formation of this society was first an- | 
nounced in the Literary Gazette ;* and we have | 
had great satisfaction in watching it from its | 
cradle to the present day; listening to these 
its earliest accents of speech, and anticipating 
its walking abroad into the busy world like an 
infant Hercules at the assemblage which is to 
take place at Canterbury from the 9th to the’ 
14th of September inclusive. That this will 
prove a very interesting meeting there can be 
no doubt. Lord Albert Conyngham is to pre- 
side ; and besides the local committee, of which 
the mayor and leading inhabitants are the chief 
organs, other four committees have been ap- 
pointed, amongst the members of which are 
enrolled the names of many distinguished scho- 
Jars and antiquaries, including some of the 
eminent resident clergy. They are divided 
into, 1. The primeval ; 2. The medieval ; 3. The 
architectural ; and, 4. The historical: and un- 
der their direction, it is understood, the earliest 
vestiges of antiquities, in which Kent is so rich 
and abundant, will be carefully surveyed ; bar- 
rows will be opened, and cairns explored— 
Roman, Saxon, and Danish remains will be in- 
vestigated—cathedral, church, and Christian 
edifices will be compared and classed —and 
history will record all that may thus be rescued 
from the oblivion of ages, ascertained and pre- 
served, ) 

The destruction of thousands of valuable and 
curious illustrations of two thousand bygone years 
has proceeded far too long in our island home, 
only impeded, limitedly and occasionally, by 
the slightest and most partial checks. Hardly 
any where has common ‘attention been paid to 
such memorials as circumstances restored to | 
light and observation. The coin and costly 
ornament have been hidden, the urn has been 
shivered, the stone has been broken to build 
dykes or repair roads, the inscription has been 
mutilated or effaced, the church has been strip- 
ped, the castle has been demolished,—all that 
was, and might have been, has vanished and 
been lost, most of it for ever. ‘Time it is to | 
stay this Vandal course; and we rejoice to 
know, that thé mere movement of this new in- 
stitution has awakened the country, in hun- 

* Were it not‘for an a rance of vain-gloritication, 
we might. claim for sas igumel tanetion tae tn 
merit of having suggested this association—(as a paper | 
of ours, unac nowledged at the last meeting, fir 

pared the way for the foundation of 
ical Society ),—for our recollection | 

fi the following Bag, Just been refreshed by *\C.C., an | 


Gazetie, as far back as the 19th of August | 
} Iwas suggested to form a,society for | 
trvation of national antiquities ; since which 
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Prominent station in that department Of literature.” 
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of saving what may yet be saved from the wreck 
of things which belonged to our ancestors, from 
the rude origin of social life, through the changes 
of national events and the progress of civilisa- 
tion, to a date when, contemporary with the 
art of printing, the darkness hanging over the 
tide of humanity was dispelled. 

After the Canterbury meeting, we feel as- 
sured that this catholic and conservative spirit 
will become universal throughout Great Britain. 

Having said so much of the Archzological 
Association, however, it is our duty to say 
something of its first two publications, which 
are full of information, and require no apology 
for the usual imperfections attendant upon the 
haste and confusion of beginning such under- 
takings. The contents are at once ‘popular 
and instructive, calculated to please every class 
of intelligent readers, and communicate inte- 
resting facts and opinions to those who have 
more closely studied the subjects therein han- 
died. There is a good address, explanatory of 
the objects in view;.then a clever paper on 
numismatics, and especially on British coins 
before the Roman invasion, by that able in- 
quirer Mr. Roach Smith. The directions how 
to treat them when they are found are excel- 
lent; and the critic will find the citric (almost 
his namesake) very useful in bringing out the 
impregsions and Jegends. An essay on painted 
glass follows, and is extremely deserving of 
consideration, and particularly at present, where 
it relates to the mingling of ancient bits from 
the clere-story windows of Canterbury cathe- 
dral. But we trust to see the-history-of glass- 
painting more elaborately traced. We want to 
see the most ancient and most deeply coloured, 
with the positive tints of blue and green, and 
red and purple, very little relieved by lights, 
separated from later specimens. ‘ Canterbury 
is replete with these fragments of glass: and 
their diminutive figures, which characterise the 
earlier works. It was not till near a.p..1400 
that they became more gorgeous, on a larger 
scale, less complicated, groups yielding to single 


| or double figures, and one design, instead of a 


multitude, filling a window. Then came orna- 
ments, and borders, and transparencies; and 
still later, the Flemish style was introduced, 
and, we believe, surpassed by the English. 
But the difference in the glass itself must ‘be 
taken into account. The oldest, very and un- 
equally thick, with its greenish cast and freckled 
substance, enforced the necessity of depth in 
the colouring; and the very improvements we 


| haunt of the Druids! 


| dreds of localities, to a sense of the importance | And inasmuch as the general change of style 


| in both-branches of art took place nearly at the 
| Same’ time, we see no impropriety in denomi- 
nating, for the future, the various classes of 
medieval glass by the terms of ‘ Early English,’ 
‘ Decorated,’ and ‘Perpendicular;’ terms which, 
from their long use, have now acquired a cer- 
tain and definite meaning. As, however, glass 
continued to be painted according to true prin- 
ciples as late as 1545, afd as its ornamental 
details, &c., in great measure lost their Gothic 
character about 1520, if not earlier, we shall in 
future distinguish the style of glass-painting 
which prevailed during the short interval be- 
tween those dates, by the name of the ‘ cingue- 
cento’ style.” 

An interesting paper on Anglo-Saxon Archi- 
tecture, by Mr. T. Wright (the secretary), is 
beautifully illustrated with engravings, as is the 
next on Bell-turrets. The Medieval Antiqui- 
ties of Anglesey are fully described by the Rev. 
H. L. Jones, who dates the village churches 
“ of the ninth or tenth century, probably much 
earlier ;”” and adds one great recommendation, 
that they are “untouched.” Would they were 
so throughout the land, as well as in the last 
Mr. Jones adds: “ Seve- 
ral ancient, houses remain in various ‘parts of 
the island, such as Plas Goch near Moel y Don, 
Plas Goch in Beaumarais (the ancient manor- 
house of the Bulkeley family), and various de- 
tached manorial or farm-houses throughout the 
district. The site, if not the buildings of Plas 
Penmynydd, the original seat of the Tudors, 
near Llanfinnan, is of no small interest to the 
historical antiquarian ; just as their family-vault 
and the altar-tomb (executed anterior to the 
royal fortunes of that house) now preserved in 
Penmynydd; church, ,are to the artist and the 
architect, One of the most remarkable houses 
is Plas Goch, mentioned above, at Beaumarais. 
Though greatly dilapidated, and indeed ten- 
anted by poor families, the details of the house 
may ‘be made out satisfactorily. The great 
dining-hall is in tolerable preservation, though 
blackened by smoke, and converted into two or 
three dwelling-rooms. But its canopied dais 
and its ceiling, fretted with ever-varying pen- 
dants of good execution, would not be misplaced 
at Hatfield, Burghley, or Audley End.”’* 

It is not our intention, and would be uncalled 
for, to go systematically through these jour- 
nals, which will be read by all the numerous 
members of the association (query, will they 
put a literal tail to their names, M.B.A.A. ?); 
and we will just run over the second Ne. to ad- 








have made in the manufacture of the tr t- 
ting medium has made that impossible to us 
which was imperative upon them. Our thin 


diaphanous glass could never be made to re-.| 
rst | semble the intense ancient tone; and even the’ side of the nave. The whole building is of the end of 


fine importations of the fifteenth century are’in 
this respect far inferior to our preceding exe- 
cution; and later prevalence of pale blues and 
yellows, in our eyes, destroys the charm of the 
olden patterns, transgressed in Jead and iron- 


said, *‘ that the peculiarities of glass-paintings 
of different periods areas well defined as those 
of the corresponding styles. of architecture. 





* “ Penmynydd.—This church, which constitutes a 
prebend in the cathedral church of Bangor, consists 
of a nave with a sepulchral chapel on the northern 
side, and a chancel. Thereis a porch on the southern 





| the-fourteenth, or beginning of the fifteegth century. 
| In the chancel stands the magnificent alabaster monu- 
| ment of the Tudor family, whose vault is underneath. 

It is a work of the fourteenth, century, of.admirable 
' execution, but rather nautilated.. Some careful repairs 
| (not restorations) have been ordered of this valuable 

work of medieval art. It is a curious and unfortutjate 


its have been made for that purpose, | bound, The writer of the paper which has iu- superstition of the peasantry, that a portion of this 
eadfiil,, in the for- | ducted’ ‘these cursory remarks has, however, , and similar monuments, if groun@ into powder, will » 


form a specilic collyrium forweak eyes. The depre- 
dations which have hence are most serious. 
The tomb is going to be re-set, and a_stout railing 
placed round it.” 
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vert to a notice on “ Military Architecture,” 
by G. T. Clark, whence we learn that “ the 
following may be considered as an approxima- 
tion to the number of the castles, and remains 
of castles, in Britain: 

Lincom. . . 
Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Norfolk 








Leicestershire | 
land 
Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 


Great Britain and Ireland, about . 813 
This number, however, if accurate search were 
made, would probably be found nearer to a 
thousand.” 

On “ Roman London,” by Mr. Roach Smith, 
is another delightful antiquarian research; and 
every citizen of the great city ought not only 
to peruse it sedulously, but determine for ever 
henceforward diligently to take care that not a 
vestige of Roman remains found within its 
limits should either be re-buried, wantonly 
destroyed, or selfishly purloined, They are 


public property’; they belong to the nation. 
Mr. Smith, inter alia, tells us: 
“* The use of glass must have been common 


throughout Britain; fragments of beautifully 
worked vessels in this material having been 
collected in abundance ; and some in rich atriped 
blue, green, and yellow colours, which formed 
parts of ribbed bowls, shew the perfection to 
which the Romans had attained in the art of 
colouring and annealing glass. Many of the 
articles which individual exertion has pre- 
served strongly illustrate their arts, manners, | 
and customs; and any artist engaged in at- 
tempts to revive the art of fresco-painting may 
derive useful hints. from a close examination 
of the paintings from the walls of the houses 
of Roman London, which retain a freshness of 
colour as if executed only a few years ago. 
Many of the objects in steel, such as knives, 
styli, and implements, apparently modelling 
tools, are in an admirably fine state of preser- 
vation, to which the wet boggy soil they were 
taken from has materially contributed ; and to 
the same cause we owe the conservation of 
lJeathern reticulated sandals, and other antiqui- 
ties, among which may be mentioned some it- 
tle wooden implements, such as are still used 
in the west of England for yarn-spinning, and 
which carry us back to the infancy of one of the 
greatest staple manufactures of this kingdom.” 

Mr. S. also describes the Roman wall along 
the banks of father Thames, the ruins of which, 
from eight to ten feet in breadth, and built on 
strong oaken piles, are visible all along the 
London side. Whether to restrain the river 
or defend the town, or both, it is rather re- 
markable that this wall must have formed a 
terrace, very like that which it is now proposed 
to form at the West End, from Westminster to 
Blackfriars Bridge. There is nothing new 
under the sun: we have but to uncover the 
ancient Roman, raise it a few feet, and join the 


We have only farther to state, that these pub-! look upon the long period of time thus occu- 


lications are got up in a handsome style, and 
are plentifully embellished with appropriate 
and well-executed engravings. 





Edthen, or Traces of Travel brought home from 
the East, 8vo, pp. 418. London, J. Ollivier. 


Ir it be a wonder for 4 woman to keep a se- 


pied by your journeys as the mere gulfs which 
divide you from the place to which you are 
going, but rather as most rare and beautiful por- 


.; tions of your life, from which may come temper 


and strength. Once feel this, and you will soon 
grow happy and contented in yout saddle-home. 
As for me and my comrade, in this part of our 
journey we often forgot Stamboul, forgot all the 





4/ ler, brimful of matter like that which is thrown | times. 


cret, we think it as great a wonder for a travel- | Ottoman empire, and only remembered old 

We went back, loitering on the banks 
out in the present volume, not to have rushed | of Thames,—not grim old Thames of ‘after- 
into print the first week he landed in London | life,’ that washes the parliament-houses, and 
—the very moment lie was #@0ev. We gather | drowns despairing girls, but Thames the ‘ old 
that he travelled nine years ago; and must thus, | Eton fellow’ that wrestled with us in our boy- 
instead of hurrying into type, have observed | hood till he taught us to be stronger than he. 
the Horatian rule, which he probably learnt at | We bullied Keaté, and scoffed at Larrey Miller 


6 | Eton before he became a soldier, and apparently | and Okes; we rode along loudly jaughing, and 
g| 88 great an admirer and as fond of pretty wo- | talked to the grave Servian forest as though it 


men as an Etonian education, surcharged with | were the ‘ Brocas clump.’ Our pace was com- 
a military profession, would naturally occasion. | monly very slow, for the baggage-horses served 


We speak from the book, for we have no idea 
of the authorship, only that it is of the liveliest 
cast, gentlemanly, playful, not unobservant of 
aught worth graver notice, and altogether an 
extremely pl t production. It begins with 
a relish in the interview of a European with a 
Turkish pasha, on crossing the frontier, and 
the ludicrously characteristic interpretations of 
the dragoman. For this capital dramatic (or 
dragomanatic) scene, read pages 10 to 18. 
Never did man enter with greater unction 
into the wild change of Asiatic travel than our 
author. “The first night (he says) of your 





campaign (though you be but a mere peaceful | 


campaigner) is a glorious time in your life. It 
is so sweet to find oneself free from the stale 
civilisation of Europe. Oh, my dear ally! 
when first you spread your carpet in the midst 
of these eastern scenes, do think for a moment 
of those your fellow-creatures that dwell in 
squares and streets, and even (for such is the 
fate of many !) in actual country-houses; think 
of the people that are ‘ presenting their com- 
pliments,’ and ‘ requesting the honour,’ and 
‘much regretting ;’ of those that are pinioned 
at dinner-tables, or stuck up in ball-rooms, or 
cruelly planted in pews; ay, think of these, and 
so remembering how many poor devils are living 


us for a drag, and kept us to a rate of little 
more than five miles in the hour, but now and 
then, and chiefly at night, a spirit of movement 
would suddenly animate the whole party; the 
baggage-horses would be teased into a gallop, 
and when once this was done, there would be 
such a banging of portmanteaus, and such con- 
vulsions of carpet-bags upon their panting 
sides, and the Suridgees would follow them up 
with such a hurricane of blows, and screams, 
and curses, that stopping or relaxing was 
scarcely possible; then the rest of us would put 
our horses into a gallop, and so all shouting 
cheerily, would hunt and drive the sumpter 
beasts like a flock of goats, up hill and down 
| dale, right on to the end of their journey. The 
distances at which we got relays of horses varied 
greatly: some were not more than fifteen or 
twenty miles; but twice, I think, we performed 
a whole day’s journey of more than sixty miles 
with the same beasts. When at last we came 
out from the forest, our road lay through scenes 
like those of an English park. The greensward 
unfenced, and left to the free pasture of cattle, 
was dotted with groups of stately trees, and 
here and there darkened over with larger 
masses of wood, that seemed gathered together 
! for bounding the domain, and shutting out some 





in a state of utter respectability, you will glory | infernal fellow-creature in the shape of a new- 
the more in your own delightful escape. { am! made squire: in one or two spots the hanging 
bound to confess, however, that with all its| copses looked down upon a lawn below with 
charms, a mud floor (like a mercenary match) | such sheltering mien, that seeing the like 
does certainly promote early rising. Long be-| in England, - would have been tempted al- 
fore daybreak we were up, and had break- | most to ask the name of the spendthrift or the 
fasted ; after this there was nearly a whole te-| madman who had dared to pull down the old 
dious hour to endure, whilst the horses were | hall. There are few countries less infested by 
laden by torch-light; but this had an end; and | ‘lions’ than the provinces on. this part of your 
at last we went on once more. Cloaked and | route ; you are not called upon ‘to drop a tear’ 
sombre, at first we made our sullen way through , over the tomb of ‘ the once brilliant’ any body, 
the darkness, with scarcely one barter of words ; | or to. pay your ‘ tribute of respect’ to any thing 
but soon the genial morning burst over us, and | dead or alive; there are no Servian or Bul- 
stirred the blood so gladly through our veins, | garian /iltérateurs with whom it would be posi- 
that the very Suridgees, with all their troubles, ; tively disgraceful not to form an acquaintance ; 
could now look up for an instant, and. atmost | you have no staring, no praising to get through ; 
believe in the temporary goodness of God.” —_| the only public building of any interest which 

The spirit of the page is in this passage, and | lies on the road is of modern date, but is said to 
from it readers might guess of the rest; but we | be a good epecimen of oriental architecture; 1t1s 
are so infected that we must go on, adorning the | of a pyramidical shape, and is made up of 30,000 
Literary Gazette with other embroideries. skulls, which were contributed by the rebellious 





two together, somewhere about Dowgate. 


“ Day after day (he continues), perhaps week 
after week, and month after month, your foot is 
in the stirrup. To taste the cold breath of the 
earliest morn, and to lead or follow your bright 
cavalcade till sunset through forests and moun- 
tain-passes, through valleys and desolate plains, 
all this becomes your mode of life, and you 
ride, eat, drink, and curse the mosquitoes, as 
systematically as your friends in England eat, 
drink, and sleep. If you are wise, you will not 


Servians in the early part (I believe) of this cen- 
tury; I am not at all sure of my date, but I fancy 
it was in the year 1806 that the first skull was 
laid. 1 am ashamed to say, that in the dark- 
ness of the early morning we unknowingly went 
by the neighbourhood of this triumph of art, 
and so basely got off from admiring ‘ the simple 
grandeur of the architect’s conception, and 
‘the exquisite beauty of the fretwork.’ There 
being no ‘lions,’ we ought at least to have met 
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ee 
with a few perils; but there were no women to 
attack our peace (they were all wrapt up, or 
locked in); and as for robbers, the only rob- 
bers we saw any thing of had been long since 
dead and gone; the poor fellows had been im- 
paled upon high poles, and so propped up by 
the transverse spokes beneath them, that their 
skeletons, clothed with some white wax-like re- 
mains of flesh, still sat up lolling in the sun- 
shine, and listlessly stared without eyes.’’ 

We acknowledge our delight in dashing along 
with a traveller of this kidney; the ideas are 
so natural and so abundant, so home and so 
foreign, so good-humoured and so piquant, and 
withal so often touched with a neat bit of 
classicism, that we always “jim along” both 
merrily and wisely. But where are we? We 
have been at Constantinople, hastily seen the 
Troad, visited Smyrna, and sailed thence in a 
Greek brigantine, wherein, as the author sayeth, 
“the seamen, like their forefathers, rely upon 
no winds unless they are right a-stern, or on 
the quarter; they rarely go ona wind if it blows 
at all fresh, and ifthe adverse breeze approaches 
to a gale, they at once fumigate St. Nicholas, 
and put up the helm. The consequence of 
course is, that under the ever-varying winds of 
the Aigean they are blown about in the most 
whimsical manner. I used to think that Ulysses 
with his ten years’ voyage had taken his time in 
making Ithaca, but my experience in Greek 
navigation soon made me understand that he 
had had, in point of fact, a pretty good ‘average 
passage.’ Such are now the mariners of the 
gean; free, equal amongst themselves, navigat- 
ing the seas of their forefathers with the same he- 
roic and yet child-like spirit of venture, the same 
half-trustful reliance upon heavenly aid, they 
are the liveliest images of true old Greeks that 


time and the new religions have spared to us.” 
Cyprus is passed; and at Beyrout we have a 
long and curious account of the eccentric Lady 


Hester Stanhope, the best we have seen. In 
intimate conversations with her, who had been 
the early friend of his mother, the author says: 

“The woman before me had exactly the per- 
son of a prophetess—not, indeed, of the divine 
sibyl imagined by Domenichino, so sweetly dis- 
tracted betwixt love and mystery, but of a good, 
business-like, practical prophetess, long used to 
the exercise of her sacred calling. Ihave been 
told by those who knew Lady Hester Stanhope 
in her youth, that any notion of a resemblance 
betwixt her and the great Chatham must have 
been fanciful ; but at the time of my seeing her, 
the large commanding features of the gaunt wo- 
man, then sixty years old or more, certainly 
reminded me of the statesman that lay dying 
in the House of Lords, according to Copley’s 
picture; her face was of the most astonishing 
whiteness; she wore a very large turban, which 
seemed to be of pale cashmere shawls, so dis- 
posed as to conceal the hair; her dress, from 
the chin down to the point at which it was con- 
cealed by the drapery which she held over her 
lap, was a mass of white linen loosely folding— 
an ecclesiastical sort of affair—more like a sur- 
plice than any of those blessed creations which 
our souls love under the names of ‘dress,’ and 
‘frock,’ and ‘ boddice,’ and ‘collar,’ and ‘ habit- 
shirt,’ and sweet ‘chemisette.’ Such was the 
outward seeming of the personage that sat be- 
fore me; and indeed she was almost bound by 
the fame of her actual achievements, as well as 
by her sublime pretensions, to look a little dif- 
ferently from the rest of woman-kind. There 
had been something of grandeur in her career: 
after the death of Lady Chatham, which hap- 
pened in 1803, she lived under the roof of her 
uncle, the second Pitt, and when he resumed 





the government in 1804, she became the dis- 
penser of much patronage, and sole secretary 
of state for the department of treasury banquets. 
Not having seen the lady until late in her life, 
when she was fired with spiritual ambition, I 
can hardly fancy that she could have performed 
her political duties in the saloons of the mini- 
ster with much of feminine sweetness and pa- 
tience ; I am told, however, that she managed 
matters very well indeed; perhaps it was better 
for the lofty-minded leader of the House to 
have his reception-rooms guarded by this stately 
creature, than by a merely clever and managing 
woman ; it was fitting that the wholesome awe 
with which he filled the minds of the country 
gentlemen should be aggravated by the presence 
of his majestic niece. But the end was ap- 
proaching; the sun of Austerlitz shewed the 
Czar madly sliding his splendid army, like a 
weaver’s shuttle, from his right hand to hia left, 
under the very eyes—the deep grey, watchful eyes 
of Napoleon; before night came, the coalition 
was a vain thing—meet for history; and the 
heart of its great author was crushed with grief 
when the terrible tidings came to his ears. In 
the bitterness of his despair, he cried out to his 
niece, and bid her ‘Roll up the map of Eu- 
rope;’ there was a little more of suffering, 
and at last, with his swollen tongue still mut- 
tering something for England, he died by the 
noblest of all sorrows. Lady Hester meeting 
the calamity in her own fierce way, seems 
to have scorned the poor island that had 
not enough of God’s grace to keep the ‘hea- 
ven-sent’ minister alive. I can hardly tell 
why it should be, but there is a longing for the 
East very commonly felt by proud-hearted 
people when goaded by sorrow. Lady Hester 
Stanhope obeyed thisimpulse. * * # 
Lady Hester talked to me long and earnestly 
on the subject of religion, announcing that the 
Messiah was yet to come; she strived to im- 
press me with the vanity and the falseness of 
all European creeds, as well as with a sense of 
her own spiritual greatness: throughout her 
conversation upon these high topics, she skil- 
fully insinuated, without actually asserting, her 
heavenly rank. Amongst other much more 
marvellous powers, the lady claimed to have 
one which most women I fancy possess, viz. 
that of reading men’s characters in their faces; 
she examined the line of my features very at- 
tentively, and told me the result, which, how- 
ever, I mean to keep hidden. One great sub- 
ject of discourse was that of ‘ race,’ upon which 
she was very diffuse, and yet rather mysterious ; 
she get great value upon the ancient French 
(not Norman blood—for that she vilified), but 
did not at all appreciate that which we call in 
this country ‘ an old family.’ She had a vast 
idea of the Cornish miners on account of their 
race, and said, if she chose she could give me 
the means of rousing them to the most tre- 
mendous enthusiasm. Such are the topics on 
whieh. the lady mainly eanversed; but very 
often she would descend to more worldly chat, 
and then she was no longer the prophetess, but 
the sort of woman that you sometimes see, I am 
told, in London drawing-rooms, cool, unspar- 
ing of enemies, full of audacious fun, and saying 
the downright things that the sheepish society 
around her is afraid to utter. I am told that 
Lady Hester was in her youth a capital mimic, 
and she shewed me that not all the queenly dul- 
ness to which she had condemned herself—not 
all her fasting and solitude, had destroyed this 
terrible power. The, first whom she crucified 
in my presence was poor Lord Byron ; she had 
seen him, it appeared, I know not where, soon 
after his arrival in the East, and was vastly 





amused at his little affectations; he had picked 
up a few sentences of the Romaic, with which 
he affected to give orders to his Greek servant; 
I can’t tell whether Lady Hester’s mimicry of 
the bard was at all close, but it was amusing; 
she attributed to him a curiously coxcombical 
lisp. Another person whose style of speaking 
the lady took off very amusingly was one who 
would scarcely object to suffer by the side of 
Lord Byron—I mean Lamartine, who had vi- 
sited her in the course of his travels; the pecu- 
liarity which attracted her ridicule was an over- 
refinement of manner: according to my lady’s 
imitation of Lamartine (I have never seen him 
myself), he had none of the violent grimace of 
his countrymen, and not even their usual way 
of talking, but rather bore himself mincingly, 
like the humbler sort of English dandy. Lady 
Hester seems to have heartily despised every 
thing approaching to exquisiteness; she told 
me by the by (and her opinion upon that sub- 
ject is worth having) that a downright manner, 
amounting even to brusqueness, is more effec- 
tive than any other with the oriental ; and that 
amongst the English, of all ranks and all classes, 
there is no man s0 attractive to the orientals— 
no man who can negotiate with them half so 
effectively, as a good, honest, open-hearted, and 
positive naval officer of the old school. I have 
told you, I think, that Lady Hester could deal 
fiercely with those she hated; one man above 
all others (he is now uprooted from society, 
and cast away for ever) she blasted with her 
wrath; you would have thought that in the 
scornfulness ofher nature, she must have sprung 
upon her foe with more of fierceness than of 
skill; but this was not so—for with all the force 
and vehemence of her invective, she displayed 
a sober, patient, and minute attention to the 
details of vituperation, which contributed to 
its success a thousand times more than mere 
violence. During the hours that this sort of 
conversation, or rather discourse, was going 
on, our tchibouques were from time to time re~- 
plenished, and the lady as well as I continued 
to smoke with little or no intermission, till the 
interview ended. I think that the fragrant 
fumes of the latakiah must have helped to keep 
me on my good behaviour as a patient disciple 
of the prophetess. It was not till after midnight 
that my visit for the evening came to an end: 
when I quitted my seat, the lady rose, and stood 
up in the same formal attitude (almost that of 
a soldier in a state of ‘ attention’) which she 
had assumed at my entrance}; at the same time 
she let go the drapery which she had held over 
her lap whilst sitting, and allowed it to fall to 
the ground. The next morning after breakfast 
I was visited by my lady’s secretary, the only 
European except the doctor whom she retained 
in her household. This secretary, like the 
doctor, waa Italian, but he preserved more 
signs of European dress and European preten- 
sions than his medical fellow-slave. He spoke 
litde or no English, though he wrote it pretty 
well, having been formerly employed in a mer- 
cantile house connected with England. The 
poor fellow was in an unhappy state of mind. 
In order to make you understand the extent of 
his spiritual anxieties, I ought to have told you 
that the doctor (who had sunk into the complete 
Asiatic, and had condescended accordingly to 
the performance of even menial services) had 
adopted the common faith of all the neighbour- 
ing people, and had become a firm and happy 
believer in the divine power of his mistress. 
Not so the secretary; when I had strolled with 
him to a distance from the building which 
rendered him safe from being overheard by 
human ears, he told me in a hollow voice, 
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trembling with emotion, that there were times | and all at once, explain to each other that you | Holy Land, but that they have better wine. 
at which he doubted the divinity of the ‘ Milédi.’ | are surely quite harmless and innocent—a lion | Whilst I was at Damascus I had my quarters at 
I said nothing to encourage the poor fellow | that makes no spring—a bear that never hugs; | the Franciscan convent there, and very soon 
in that frightful state of scepticism, which, if and upon this faith, one after the other, they | after my arrival I asked one of the monks to 
indulged, might end in positive infidelity. I | will take your passive hand and strive to ex- | let me know something of the spots which de- 
found that her ladyship had rather arbitrarily | plain it, and make it a theme and acontroversy. | served to be seen; I made my inquiry in refe- 
abridged the amusements of her secretary, for- | But the one,—the fairest and the sweetest ofall, | rence to the associations with which the city 
bidding him from shooting small birds on the | is yet the most timid; she shrinks from the | had been hallowed by the sojourn and adven- 
mountain-side. This oppression had roused | daring deeds of her playmates, and seeks shelter | tures of St. Paul. ‘ There is ,nothing in all 
in him a spirit of inquiry that might end fatally | behind their sleeves, and strives to screen her | Damascus,’ said the good man, ‘ half so well 
—perhaps for himself,—perhaps for the ‘reli- | glowing consciousness from the eyes that look | worth seeing as our cellars ;’ and forthwith he 
gionof the place.’ Thasecretary told me that his | upon her; but her laughing sisters will have | invited me to go, see, and admire the long 
mistress was greatly disliked by the surround- | none of this cowardice — they vow that the fair | ranges of liquid treasure which he and his bre- 
ing people, whom she oppressed by her exac- | one shall be their complice—shall share their | thren had laid up for themselves on earth. 
tions ; and the truth of this statement was borne | dangers—shall tonch the hand of the stranger ; ; And these, I soon found, were not as the trea- 
out by the way in which my lady spoke to me | they seize her small wrist, and drag her for- | sures of the miser that lie in unprofitable dis- 
of her neighbours. But in Eastern countries, | ward by force, and at last, whilstyet she strives to | use; for day by day, and hour by hour, the 
hate and veneration are very commonly felt for | turn away, and to cover up her whole soul under | golden juice asecuded from the dark recesses of 
the same object, and the general belief in the | the folds of downcast eyelids, they vanquish her | the cellar to the uppermost brains of the monks. 
superhuman power of this wonderful white lady utmost strength—they vanquish your utmost Dear old fellows! in the midst of that solemn 
—her resolute and imperious character, and | modesty, and marry her hand to yours. The |Jand their Christian laughter rang loudly and 
above all, perhaps, her fierce Albanians (not | quick pulse springs from her fingers, and throbs | merrily, their eyes flashed with unceasing bon- 
backward to obey an order for the sacking of a | like a whisper upon your listening palm.” fires, and their heavy woollen petticoats could 
village) inspired sincere respect amongst the And lastly:—‘ Near the Pyramids, more no more weigh down the springiness of their 
surrounding inhabitants. Now the being ‘re- | wondrous and more awful than all else in the | paces than the nominal gause of a danseuse can 
spected’ amongst orientals, is not an empty or land of Egypt, there sits the lonely sphynx. | clog her bounding step. The monks doa world 
merely honorary distinction, for, on the contrary, Comely the creature is; but the comeliness is | of good in their way; and there can be no doubt- 
it carries with it a clear right to take your not of this world. ‘The once-worshipped beast |ing, that previously to the arrival of Bishop 
neighbour’s corn, his cattle, his eggs, and his | is a deformity and a monster to this genera- | Alexander, with his numerous young family, 
honey, and almost any thing that is his, except | tion; and yet you can see that those lips, so and his pretty English nursemaids, they were 
his wives. This law was acted upon by the | thick and heavy, were fashioned according to | the chiet propagandists of Christianity in Pa- 
Princess of Djoun, and her establishment was | some ancient mould of beauty, some mould of | lestine. My old friends of the Franciscan con- 
supplied by contributions apportioned amongst , beauty now forgotten,—forgotten because that vent at Jerusalem, some time since gave proof 
the nearest of the villages.” Greece drew forth Cytherea from the flashing | of their goodness by delivering themselves up 


In the sanctuary at Nazareth, our author , foam of the Agean, and in her image created | to the peril of death for the sake of duty. When 
gets a leetle rhapsodical, and fancies he is writ- | new forms of beauty; and made it a law among | I was their guest they were forty, [ believe, in 
ing fine (p. 154); but he seldom falls into this | men, that the short and proudly wreathed lip | number; and I don’t recollect that there was 
error, more seldom than writers of higher pre- | should stand for the sign and the main condi- | one of them whom I should have looked upon 
tensions and lower powers, and is often grace- | tion of loveliness through all generations to | as a desirable life-holder of any property to 
fully poetical without an effort. For instance, | come. Yet still there lives-on the race of those | which I might be entitled in expectancy. Yet 
bivouacking round a wild night-fire in a savage | who were beautiful in the fashion of the elder | these forty were reduced in a few days to nine- 


place and severe weather, he says: ' world, and Christian girls of Coptic blood will | teen; the plague was the messenger that sum- 

“T laid myself down at length, it was the | look on you with the sad, serious gaze, and kiss | moned them to a taste of real death. But the 
deep black mystery of the heavens that hung | you your charitable hand with the big, pouting | circumstances under which they perished are 
over my eyes—not an earthly thing in the way | lips of the very sphynx. Laugh and mock if) rather curious; and though I have no authority 
from my own very forehead right up to the end | you will at the worship of stone idols; but mark | for the story except an Italian newspaper, I 
of all space. I grew proud of my boundless | ye this, ye breakers of images, that in one re- | harbour no doubt of its truth, for the facts were 
bedchamber. I might have ‘found sermons’ | gard the stone idol bears awful semblance of | detailed with minuteness, and strictly corre- 
in all this greatness (if I had, I should surely | Deity—unchangefulness in the midst of change, | sponded with all that I knew of the poor fellows 
have slept), but such was not then my way. If | the same seeming will, and intent for ever, and |to whom they related. It was about three 
this cherished self of mine had built the uni- | ever inexorable! Upon ancient dynasties of | months after the time of my leaving Jerusalem 
verse, I should have dwelt with delight on the | Ethiopian and Egyptian kings; upon Greek | that the plague set his spotted foot on the 
‘wonders of creation.’ As it was, I felt rather | and Roman, upon Arab and Ottoman conque- | Holy City. ‘The monks felt great alarm; they 








the vain-glory of my promotion from out of| rors; upon Napoleon dreaming of an eastern | did not shrink from their duty, but for its per- 


mere rooms and houses into the midst of that 
grand, dark, infinite palace. And then, too, 
my head, far from the fire, was in cold latitudes, 
and it seemed to me strange that I should be 
lying so still, and passive, whilst the sharp night- 
breeze walked free over my cheek, and the cold 
damp clung to my hair, as though my face grew 
in the earth, and must bear with the footsteps 
of the wind, and the falling of the dew, as meekly 
as the grass of the field.” 

And again,—among some Christian girls, 
freed by the events of war from Mussulmans’ 
oppressiveness. “And if they catch a glimpse 
of your ungloved fingers, they again will make 
the air ring with their sweet screams of wonder 
and amazement, as they compare the fairnéss of 
your hand with their warmer tints and even with 
the hues of your own sunburnt face; instantly 
the ringleader of the gentle rioters imagines a 
new sin; with tremulous boldness she touches 
—then grasps your hand, and smooths it geutly 
betwixt her own, and prys curiously into its 
make and colour, as though it were silk of Da- 
mascus, or shawl of Cashmere. And when they 
see you even then still] sage and gentle, the- 
joyous girls will suddenly, and screamingly, 


empire; upon battle and pestilence; upon the 
ceaseless misery of the Egyptian race; upon 
keen-eyed traveilers, Herodotus yesterday and 
Warburton to-day; upon all and more this 
unworldly sphynx has watched, and watched 
like a Providence, with the same earnest eyes, 
and the same sad, tranquil mien. And we, we 
shall die, and Islam will wither away; and the 
Englishman leaning far over to hold his loved 
India, will plant a firm foot on the banks of 
‘the Nile, and sit in the seats of the faithful,.and 
| still that sleepless rock will lie watching and 
| watching the works of the new, busy race, with 
{those same sad, earnest eyes, and the same 
tranquil mien everlasting. You dare not mock 
at the sphynx.” 

If these be not poetry, and of a pure and 





formance they chose a plan most sadly well 
| fitted for bringing down upon them the very 
|death which they were striving to ward off. 
They imagined themselves almost safe so long 
as they remained within their walls; but then 
it was quite needful that the Catholic Chris- 
tians of the place, who had always looked to 
the convent for the supply of their spiritual 
wants, should receive the aids of religion in the 
hour of death. A single monk, therefore, was 
chosen, either by lot or by some other fair ap- 
peal to destiny; being’ thus singled out, he was 
to go forth into the plague-stricken city, and to 
perform with exactness his priestly duties; then 
he was to return, not to the interior of the 
convent, for fear of infecting his brethren, but 
| to a detached building (which 1 remember) be- 





striking kind too, we are no critics. But we | longing to the establishment, but at some little 
| must fall back, and it shall be on the monks of | distance from the inhabited rooms; h@ Was pro- 
| Jerusalem :— | vided with a bell, and at a certain hoae fi'the 

“Christianity permits and sanctions the | morning he was ordered to ring it ewe leveld 5 
drinking of wine, and of all the holy brethren | but if no sound was heard at the! afpoitited 
in Palestine there are none who hold fast to | time, then knew his brethren that he was'#ither 
this gladsome rite so strenuously as the monks | delirious or dead, and another martyr was sent 
of Damascus; not that they are more zealous | forth to take his place. In this way twenty-one 
Christians than the rest of their fellows in. the | of the monks ®ere carried off. Capen 
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well fail to admire the steadiness with which { which are excellently adapted for their purpose, | graphy, Scottish history, a précis of natural 
the dismal scheme was carried through ; but if | but too many ofan unwise or mischievous nature. | history, and proper miscellaneous selections. 

there be any truth in the notion that disease | Those who aim at good and miss their aim,do| Having gone thus far in teaching the rudi- 
may be invited by a frightening imagination, | infinitely greater injury than has been erro-| ments, and through them enabling the scholar 
it is difficult to conceive a more dangerous | neously attributed to fairy tales and produc-| to taste the pleasures arising from education, 
plan than that which was chosen by these poor , tions which stimulated the imagination. Like | in various shapes of intelligence and amuse- 
fellows. The anxiety with which they must’ the tailor who shot at a crow, they pierce an| ment, the series applies itself to physical 
have expected each day the sound of the bell; | innocent and useful animal, most untimeously, | science, and sets out briefly with the princi- 
the silence that reigned instead of it; and then | “ quite through the heart,” and have neither! ples of natural philosophy. After this there is a 
the drawing of the lots (the odds against death | chitterlings nor souse to console them for the | relapse into the principles of English grammar 
being one point lower than yesterday), and the | mischief they have done. Such, instead of| and a young child’s geography, with a sequel of 
going forth of the newly doomed man,—all this | being put unguardedly into youthful hands, | outlines for more mature age; and No. 12,a 
must have widened the gulf that opens to the | require even more careful watching than books | yet more advanced compilation, addresses itself 
shades below; when his victim had already | which are read under the eyes of elder judgment. | both to the modern and ancient science. This we 
suffered so much of mental torture, it was but| Whilst we deem it right to throw out hints/| think an excellent school-book. Arithmetic is 
easy work for big, bullying Pestilence to follow | to awaken in the publica sense of what is going | skilfully taught in Nos. 11 and 13; and a clear, 


a forlorn monk from the beds of the dying, and 
wrench away his life from him as he lay all 
alone in an outhouse.” 





SCHOOL-BOOKs, 


courage the painstaking endeavours which are | have seen of these truly usefully and carefully 

prunes in many quarters to concoct proper in- | devised publications, which do credit to their 
| structive publications at moderate prices. With | authors,* and are well adapted for conveying 
; the drawback of almost superseding the higher wholesome and practical instruction. 


jon in this way, we are far from desiring to dis- | good, new, general Atlas concludes what we 
| 


| and more sterling productions of literature, they | 


We have, in preceding Gazettes, already no- 


In noticing in the publishing trade the prin- | are seldom objectionable on account of intrinsic | ticed separately and with commendation (as, 


| for instance, in our last No., p. 528), some of 


cipal signs of the literature of our day, it be- | error, though often liable to slighter mistakes, 


hoves us to point attention to the great compe- 
tition in the issue of school-books. Not only 
are long-established firms and individualsdeeply 
engaged in this class of publication, but, after 


the example of the Society for the Diffusion of 


Useful Knowledge, and several Religious and 
Missionary Associations, new organised unions 
have sprung up, under whose auspices a vast 
number of educational works are sent forth; 
and when we add these to the ever-teeming 
flood from schoolmasters and teachers, whose 
object is to make themselves and their methods 
known to the world, there will be found a ge- 
neral mass of enormous proportion in compa- 
rison with the rest of the system. 


Whilst we approve of and applaud many, 
nay most, of these books, we must confess that 
the quantity, ever issuing and accumulating, 
is calculated to distract the mind and choice, 
without going far to improve the old-estab- 
lished walks and processes by which instruc- 
tion of every sort was conveyed to the youth- 


ful learner. And farther, that there are many 
of the novel inventions and claims of superi- 
ority rather more likely to mislead and dis- 
turb than to guide the elements and build up 
the fixed superstructure of sound and good 
education. A very careful sifting is requisite 
before parents and guardians determine what 
are fit and what unfit for infant tuition, and 
the important task of training youth in the 
path most conducive to its intelligence as the 
highest of created beings, its welfare here, and 
its hope of hereafter. ‘The love of truth as the 
basis of all just principles, something of self- 
regulation and self-reliance, obedience to rea- 
son, and judicious emulation, are the leading 
lights of early inculcation; and whatever tends 
to darken or eclipse these, ought to be de- 
nounced on detection in every pseudo- pretence 
to pour the fresh instruction on the mind. 
Again, among the multitude of less momentous, 
though still essential, schemes for facilitating 
memory and the acquisition of language, there 
is much of sheer quackery to be avoided; and 
whenever we see it asserted that much may be 
acquired by very little or no labour, we may 
Test assured that it is only a speculative sub- 
terfuge and bye-way for the no royal road that 
has hitherto been undiscovered. Lightly come, 
lightly go, is as correct an axiom in learning 
as In money-matters. 

In these brief remarks we have included the 
hundreds of little volumes, not for schools but 


|and a superficiality quite formed to spread the the educational works published ‘‘ under the 
superficial over the barrenness of ignorance, | sanction of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
and not to plough deep into the soil and sow | cation,” + to which we have now to add “Exer- 
| the seeds of a rich return. Let us be content! cises in Arithmetic according to the approved 
| that they partially reclaim the utter waste; by | Pestalozzi method ;” and the Ist and 2d Phonic 
|and by, perhaps, better husbandry may vert Reading- Books, the foundation of which is (not 
better crops. At present Murray’s Home and! to begin by teaching letters, but) to teach the 
Colonial Library, Knight’s Weekly Volume, | true sound of every letter as it is brought into 
Burns’ frequent and various issues, Chambers’ | notice, which is partially done in No. 1, by very 
| Edinburgh publications, Chapman and Hall's} clever woodcuts. An apparatus is, however, 
Foreign Library, Smith’s Library of Travel, } necessary, which, as we have not seen, we can 
Moxon’s Poets, &c., besides rather a puzzling | neither speak of its applicability nor of the ge- 
number of amusing serials, fill up a large ex- | neral usefulness of the plan. 
panse of periodical demand, and have indivi-'| Lying “ promiscuous,” as the vulgar have it, 
| dually deserved the praise it has been our duty | before us, we have to mention, with approba- 
to bestow upon them;—sometimes a little tion, “ The Young Composer, by J. Cornwell ;’”’¢ 
{censure; but, on the whole, communicating a/| a fair guide to the task of English composition, 
| mixed medley of agreeable and valuable matter | so little understood, yea, by mauy popular and 
to their readers. We do not think the maga-| eminent authors. “ An Elementary Etymo- 
zines generally maintain the character théy | logical Manual of the English Language, by 
ought to possess. Their continued strains are | W. Ross’§—a very small but valuable insight 
too same; and they consequently lack variety | into etymology, and in a few pages communi- 
and interest. It is a pity that one success | cating very considerable instruction. ‘ Prac- 
should lead to so many imitations; instead of| tical Grammar, by G. J. Holyoake,” || — an 
six Richmonds in the field, there are fifty | odd performance and a strange medley, which 
Dickenses, and twenty Lovers and Levers.| has, we confess, entertained us more than it 
| People tire of this; and the mélange of bad! has informed us. The writer attacks Whewell, 
' only serves to smother up the meritorious. |! the Duke of Wellington, Lord Brougham, Dr. 
Looking over our table, we observe a nume- | Wordsworth, and others, as being unacquainted 
rous lot of well-arranged and comprehensive with grammar, quoting obscure and indistinct pa- 
works, almost a system in themselves, published ; ragraphs from them in proof; and quotes Punch 
under the denomination of Tue Scortisn | largely as a critic and authority. ‘ Arnold’s 
ScHoot-Book AssociaTion,* whose declared | Arithmetic, Part 1,”§—an easy method and 
objects are to improve school-books, propound | well designed for dwelling on the memory. 
the best modes of tuition, and supply their pro-| Rev. E. Reddall’s “ Latin Synonyms and 
ductions at a low rate. Their prospectus ex- | Phrases,’’** and very good as far as it goes; 
plains their operations more at length. The} and the same may, with truth, be said of the 
initiatory books introduce children to the let- | Rev. W. Cross’s “ Guide to Greek.”’++ ‘The 
ters and simple sounds of the language, and | Rule of Three not the Rule of Proportion, by 
proceeding onwards, to spell, not all literally, 
but mixing letters with syllables previously 
taught. Name-sounds and double consonants 
follow. Lessons on broad sheets seem only to 
be convenient for schools; but the lessons in 
No. 3, spelling and pronunciation, are good for 
anywhere. 








* We are informed that the Association consists of 
| burgh and parochial sehoolmasters of Scotland; and 
| when we recollect how much of excellence in literature 
; has been the fruit of that simple and patriarchal but 
| highly efficient system of tuition, sending forth men of 
| whom the most famous universities might have been 
The readings, No. 4, are well se- | proud, we need not wonder at the expediency here 


lected, though the historical portion is sutti- 
ciently Scottish in matter and treatment; and 
Nos. 5 and 6 are two nice volumes of instruc- 
tive extracts in prose and verse, with a few 
The latter 


| original pieces written for them. 


sacred history, general view of historical geo- 





for young persons, and devised to impress moral 
Sentiments and religious conduct; some few of 





* Edinburgh, W. Whyte and Co.; London, Houl- 
ston and Stoneman. 





volume contains a fairly executed summary of | 


manifested in a regular succession of class-books, fol- 
lowing in due rotation, and never advancing one foot 
till it has been ascertaincd that the other was firmly 
placed. We trust they will go on and prosper.— 
Ed. L. G. 

+ By J. W. Parker, London. 

+ London, Simpkin and Marshall. 

$ London, Rivingtons ; Bradford, E. Taylor. 

||. London, J. Watson. 

“ London, Rivingtons. 

*® London, Simpkin and Marshall; Banbury, J. G. 
Rusher. 

++ London, Simpkin and Marshall. 
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the Rev. J. Cotterill ;’* in which the author 
contends that all the solutions by “ the golden 
rule” since the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the first books of arithmetic were 
printed in English, are, if not erroneous in 
principle, at least not made out; and by a me- 
taphysical subtlety (as far as we can comprehend 
him) mystifies a very plain thing. 

“Henri de Clermont; a Tale of the French 
Revolution, by the Rev, W. Gresley ;”’+ a pretty 
little book, and very interesting — gently in- 
fusing the doctrines entertained by the writer. 
** Exercises of German Conversation,” No. 1; 
and ** A Selection of German Poetry,” ‘No. 1, 
&c., by George Egestorff,f an enthusiast of high 
capacity, who has unfortunately forsaken a 
more certain course of life for literature. These 
are works of talent, and even genius, and their 
author has translated, written, and lectured, 
yet with hardly success enough (we believe) to 
keep the wolf from the door. He has never 
been employed as a hack; and relying on his 
own efforts, he has met the certain fate of all 
such folly—little notice, continual struggle, 
and occasional glimpses of sunshine in a life 
of clouds. “ A. Thibaudin’s Original System 
of a radical, philosophical Reform in Spelling 
Languages,’’§ and bien dréle. The Lord’s 
Prayer, according to this original method, 


PS Oy 
begins thus: 92k r9THER H26TsH‘ ORT Gy‘ 
H8y‘n‘— the whole is a curiosity. To con- 
clude: “ Natural History (recommended) as a 
Branch of General Education, by Robert Pat- 
terson,’’|| is a beautiful, strong, and unanswer- 
able essay on the subject. “ The German In- 
terpreter, &c., by J. C. Moore; a very ju- 
dicious, well-arranged, and acceptable com- 
panion to a German tour; and if you stay at 
home, a sufficient instructor in the language. 
‘Latin made Easy, by the Rev. J. R. Beard, 
D.D. ;’’** an easy introduction to the Latin 
tongue; with the rudiments and earlier lessons 
well put together to abridge some of the dif- 
ficulties of juvenile study. ‘ An Etymological 
French Dictionary, &c., by J. Heard, author of 
‘A Practical Grammar of the Russian Lan- 
guage,’”’}+ pp. 177. The list of primitive (or 
nearly primitive) substantives and verbs in this 
little tome is very useful, and may well serve 
the student of French to ground himself in that 
tongue, and take a ready road to the under- 
standing of many derivatives and compounds. 
Mr. Heard’s “ Monosyllabic Roots of the En- 
glish Language,’ {{ pp. 87, is not so full. 





Sketches from the Antique ; and other Poems. By 
Mrs. James Gray. Pp. 176. Dublin, W. 
Curry, jun. and Co.; London, Longmans. 

A LITTLE volume full of poetical thought and 

beauty has here been offered to the public in the 

most modest form; and we rejoice to know that 
the first edition has already passed into general 
circulation. Under her maiden name, Mary Ann 

Browne justly awakened a strong feeling of inte- 

rest by her contributions to various periodicals ; 

and this collected series of her writings must still 
more firmly establish her fame with all who love 
the pure and the touching emanations of natural 
genius. We will not enter into any critical 
analysis of the contents; but trust, as we may 
well do, to quotations and brief remark to shew 





* London, Longmans; Cambridge, Stevenson; Nor- 
wich, Fletcher. 
+ Rugeley, J. Walters ; London, Burns. 
+ London, D. Nutt. 
3 For the author. 
|| Belfast, Phillips, Greer, Hodgson, and M'Comb. 
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the character of productions altogether so hon- 
ourable to a female pen, and so worthy of ac- 
ceptance wherever true poetry appeals to the 
taste or affects the heart. 

The Sketches from the Antique are vivid de- 
scriptions—language taking the place of bronze 
or marble—and occupy nearly half the volume. 
From “ Venus awakened,” we transcribe a fine 
passage describing the goddess in her sleep. 

“ And yet, although such quietness is on her face so 


air, 

We never dream of death or stone, we feel that life is 
there; 

We almost see the even breath that parts the crimson 


lips, 

We almost see the veil of sleep that round the fair 
form clips ; 

Faint is the eaout of the cheek, faint as the maiden 


rose, 

And yet we feel so strong and deep the fountain 
whence it flows ; 

A touch, a word, would waken there the pure im- 
passion’d hue; 

*Neath those closed lids we cannot fail to fancy how 


e blue, 
In all the light of love intense and tenderest feeling, 


swims ; 
And how the pulse, half thought, half sense, throbs in 
those lovely limbs. 


Still as a statue doth she lie, that living statue fair.” 


The poem on “ Narcissus” is altogether so 
charming that we must quote it entire. 
‘He bounded o’er the grassy fields, 
He loiter’d through the wood, 
Drinking the rapture nature yields, 
In deepest solitude ; 
His bosom, like a lurid lake, 
Whose quiet depths the image take 
Of heaven’s swift changes, felt the spell 
Of all the beauty visible ; 
And flower and sunshine, bird and bee, 
All fill’d his soul with guileless glee. 


Not only glee, but love, was there ; 
His a long’d to close 

Its fond embrace round all things fair, 
And so he pluck’d the rose, 

And folded it within his vest, 

And gently clasp’d it to his breast; 

And so he spake some playful word 

In answer to each happy bird, 

And caught the gorgeous butterfly, 

Yet touch’d its light wings tenderly. 


He bounded on—a singing rill 
Beside his pathway play’d, 
And one clear pool of waters still 
Amongst the reeds it made: 
He paused—what meets his wondering eye ? 
Is it a vision of the sky? 
Is all that loveliness and e 
Reflected from some angel’s face 2 
He never saw its like on earth; 
It cannot be of mortal birth. 


It looketh up with earnest eyes, 
Wherein the soft tears swim ; 
It seems to express the same surprise 
That now is moving him: 
Deep sudden love hath seized his soul 
Beyond all reason or control; 
He feels the blood his cheek o’ergush, 
Lo! on that face a deeper flush : 
He stands entranced—he clasps his hands, 
And so that answering image stands. 


Oh, never more may bird or flower, 
Or rainbow’s lovely hue, 


The ha; magic of its power 

Geet ke pom hin e 
He, whose — still have been 
Towards perfection, now hath seen 
Unrivall’d beauty : he hath traced 
Her emanations through the waste 
Of the wide world, and now hath come 
Unto her fountain and her home. 


Alas, and is this loveliness 
Only a fleeting dream ? 
He cannot to his bosom press 
The vision of the stream; 
Upon his soul conviction steals, 
And all the mournful truth reveals ; 
No other love his heart may bind, 
Nout lovelier shall he ever find ; 
All that perfection is his own, 
Yet dooms him still to be alone. 
His golden dreams of love are fled— 
Henceforth how coarse and cold 
Will seem the maidens he might wed, 
And all of earthly mould; 





What though he sees their brightest charms, 
His memory all their power disarms ; 

His longing spirit turneth ever 

Unto the image in the river; 

And there his patient watch he keeps, 

And oft in hopeless passion weeps. 


And so he died; but in his stead 
A spotless flower doth grow, 
And gazeth still with drooping head 
Into the stream below. 
It was not idle vanity 
That bade Narcissus droop and die ; 
So many a young and ardent breast 
Doth terminate its hopeless quest, 
And hath in useless sorrow pined, 
That no perfection it could find ; 
No heart whose fond and fervent tone 
Was not exceeded by his own!” 

From these Sketches we ought in justice to 
copy many a specimen, but ex pede Herculem 
must be our motto, and some short illustrations 
of the miscellaneous productions close our no- 
tice. The lines entitled “ Birds” are full of 
delicious fancies; but we must prefer, as not 
so long, 

“ The Changes of the Moon. 

She comes with feeble silvery ray, 
Traced faintly ’midst the blue; 

She hangs above the dying day, 
A thing of air and dew: 

The stars flash brightly o’er her path, 
With keener light than hers. 

Nor power nor majesty she hath ; 
No glory she confers : 

She seems so frail a child of space, 
That the zephyr rising now 

Might almost shake her from her 
Like a.dew-drop from the bough. 


She comes again, and clear and strong 
Her lustre tloweth wide ; 
And its golden track is borne along 
Upon the rippling tide; 
The smaller stars now hide their heads, 
e larger seem to fade ; 
A oy flood of light she sheds 
n the forest’s solemn shade. 
A lonely crescent now she gleams, 
No longer pale or’weak, 
And scarcely of a kindred seems 
To that first silvery streak. 


But, lo! her regal hour hath come, 
She shines triumphant now; 

And all the light of heaven’s wide dome 
Seems centred on her brow ; 

Through the thick wood her glorious eye 
Sendeth its glances bright ; 

There’s not a cloud upon the sky 
She cannot turn to light; 

It is her hour of —_— and pride— 
In this fair night of June, 

What starry orb unveil’d may ride, 
Near that majestic moon? 


“— she comes, but late and drear 
s her red rising now; 
No more with face of smiling cheer 
She climbs the mountain’s brow; 
She seems disrobed of half her state, 
And comes, as one might come 
Whose widow’d heart is desolate, 
To linger o’er a tomb. 
She tarrieth still, although away 
Hath pass’d the starry host, 
And in the light of early day 
She lingers like a ghost. 
Oh, learn a lesson, Vanity ! 
Thou canst not learn too soon, 
How Beauty’s charms wax, wane, and die, 
Like the changes of the moon!” 

Indeed, there is no’ Subject which does not 
excite beautiful and striking poetical ideas in 
the fair writer; though we conclude with a 
piece of sad reality, to the truthfulness of which 
we can bear witness, and with the sorrows of 
which we deeply sympathise. 

Stanzas. 
Suggested by the death of Mrs. M‘Lean (L. E. L.). 

They told me thou wast dead, my heart 

Arose in unbelief ; 
Then came conviction’s sudden start, 
And then the burst of grief— 

Tears in a wild and stayless course, 

And few can tell how deep their souree. 

For ae I had not seen thy face, 

listen’d to thy voiee; 
We were divided less by space 
Than by thy own free choice 


“ 


Obse 
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Yet though far distant was thy lot, 

Thy winning smile I ne’er forgot. 

I knew thee first when early dreams 
Were crowding on my soul; 

Ere hope and fancy’s gushing streams 
Had learnt the world’s control; 

Cireled with all fame’s dazzling sheen, 

Thou wast of poesy the queen. 


Thy lays were read in solitude, 
And praised with silent tears, 

For they were of the fervent mood 
So loved in early years ; 

Those charm’d initials known as thine, 

There was a magic in the sign! 

I met thee in thy palmiest days, 
And thou didst condescend, 

In gentle speech, in lovely lays, 
To name me as thy friend; 

I was a passing dream to thee— 

Thou wast a lasting thought to me. 


And when from time to time thy name 
Came echoing on my ear, 

Blent with the trumpet-breath of fame, 
The sound was very dear; 

And I rejoiced to know thy light 

Would triumph o’er oblivion’s night. 


I hear thy silvery laughter now— 
I see thy glancing eye; 
I cannot think that cloudless brow, 





That speaking smile, could die ; 
Yet still some mournful proof I see 
That this is stern reality.” 





Observations in Europe, principally in France and 
Great Britain. By J. P. Durbin, D.D., Pre- | 
sident of Dickinson College. 2 vols. New! 
York, Harper and Brothers; London, Wiley | 
and Putnam. 

Tuts publication may probably possess greater 

interest for American than for English readers, 


as laying before them the tolerably moderate | 
and sensible views of one of their distinguished 
citizens during an extended European tour. | 
It goes, however, over ground so entirely trod- 
den, and offers so little of what is entirely new, 


that it can have but rare attractions on this 
side of the Attantic. Dr. Durbin is a minister 
of the methodist persuasion, and the head of a 
distinguished institution in his native land. | 
He appears to have set out with the determi-_| 
nation to make a book, at first upon the East 
and Holy Land; but that design being at any 
rate postponed, he has in the mean time printed 
his French, Swiss, English, Scotch, and Irish | 
remarks. A number of pages (he tells us) | 
“are taken up with an account of Wesleyan | 
methodism in England. In view of the import- | 
ance of this religious body in that country, and 
especially of its great and increasing influence 
in America, I deem no apolory necessary for 
entering into detail upon the subject. Method- 
ists, of course, will not object to it; and others, | 
who take an interest in the progress of religion | 
and of human society, will not be unwilling to 
learn something of so powerful an agency.” Of 
this, which is truly an important element, the | 
result arrived at is, that the attachment of the | 
methodists to the establishment is declining; 
and that as regards the Puseyite movement | 
(“a new incarnation of Baal’), the methodist | 
and evangelical bodies must inevitably come 
into collision with the church of England, and | 
Separate themselves still farther from it. 
The first approach to England shews the | 
good spirit in which the most of this work is | 
penned; though there are many parts in which | 
an opposite prejudice, perhaps a natural one | 
on theiside of a stout republican, prevails :— | 
“ Thesddrkness (says the writer) increased, and 
in a few minutes we could distinctly see the | 
doublé-Weaded Lizard-lights on the coast of. 
England. They sent a thrill of pleasure through | 
our hearts: which we could not repress. My 
young friend S—— waxed eloquent. ‘ There,’ | 
said he, ‘ sleeps quietly, in his sea-girt island, | 


the lion of England, that has guarded so long 
his ocean-home from the foot of the invader, 
and under whose protection the arts of peace 
and the institutions of religion have so long 
and so wonderfully flourished.’ Next to his 
own country, it seems to me, an American must 
look upon the home of his forefathers with the 
most intense delight. Such was our feeling, 
though we had only seen the gleam of a lantern 
from the barren coast of the Land’s End.” On 
the other hand, the learned doctor gives a most 
erroneous and unmilitary account of the battle 
of Waterloo, and speaks in the harshest terms 
of the Duke of Wellington as of vindictive 
character and the murderer of Ney, which is 
one dark spot enough to throw a shade over all 
his glories. And the doctor magnifies Napo- 
leon as the type of popular election in contra- 
distinction to the divine rights of kings, and 
the representative of free government!! Pre- 
ferring his own country to all others, he at the 
same time repudiates the Pennsylvanian repu- 
diation ; deplores the brutality often displayed 
on the floors of congress; and hopes that 
slavery will soon cease to exist in the southern 
states. But he apologises, as well as he can, 


| for these and other evils ; and compares them, 


by way of excuse, with the bad in other com- 
munities: “The truth is (he argues), that un- 
der the present working of British institutions 
the mass of the people are slaves, and the few 
are masters, without the responsibilities of 
masters. The physical condition of the greater 
part of the slaves in the southern states of Ame- 


| rica is better than that of millions in England 


and Ireland; their moral and intellectual state 
cannot be worse.” 

We refrain from any remarks on some foolish 
gossip about the Queen; such as, refusing Prince 
Albert leave to go to a concert, of which he 


| was a director! which the worthy divine treats 
| Seriously, as if it could be true. The following 


observations are not without point: 

“ T was gratified to find, in all my intercourse 
with Englishmen, kind feelings towards my 
native country freely expressed. Though the 
tone of the public journals and of party pam- 
phiet-writers has been any thing but friendly 
for several years past, I believe that all right- 
minded men in England deprecate hostile feel- 
ings towards the United States, not merely on 
grounds of political expediency, but from a 
real and earnest desire for the welfare of this 
country. Neither in England nor America 
can journalists be considered fair exponents of 
the true state of public opinion. So excessive 
is the strength of party-spirit in both countries, 
that, in general, few newspapers or journals 
can be believed implicitly in any assertions 
with reference to points that involve party-con- 
siderations, or that may be used in party-con- 
flicts. Whatever ebullitions of war-spirit may 


| be found in newspapers on either side of the 


water, I am satisfied that the mass of the peo- 
ple in both countries desire not merely to 
preserve peace, but to cherish a closer and 
more kindly feeling than ever towards each 
other. Certainly such ought to be the state of 
things.” 

With another statement on a question of 
much international interest, viz. emigration, 
we conclude :— 

““ Without pretending to palliate the evils of 
slavery, or to keep out of sight the real diffi- 
culties of the subject, I endeavoured to remove 
some false impressions from their minds in re- 
gard to the general condition of slavesin America; 
and to shew them that any thing in the shape of 
actual collision between the North and South, 
on the subject of slavery, must be very remote 





indeed. Speaking of emigration from Europe 
to America, they remarked that it was the po- 
licy of the English, and some other European 
governments, to transfer their surplus popula- 
tion to our shores. This is well understood in 
Europe; and we are beginning to understand 
in America how worthless a great deal of this 
surplus population is. I know well that it must 
be the true policy of a new country like ours, 
with a vast unimproved territory, to encourage 
the coming of industrious and respectable emi- 
grants from all the countries of Europe, and 
that much of our best population is constituted 
of these excellent elements. But the influx of 
the most corrupt of the population of Europe 
into the American states is a very different 
thing, and one whose evil results can hardly 
be calculated. We may pride ourselves on 
giving a place of refuge to the oppressed, and 
a home to the industrious poor of the Old 
World ; but we shall find little honour, or profit 
either, in permitting our country to be the com- 
mon receptacle of her paupers and criminals.” 

General readers would find little to instruct 
them in the learned doctor's ideas concerning 
the fortifications of Paris, though illustrated 
by a large plan; nor in the manner in which 
he treats the more common-place objects which 
attract his notice; and we are therefore the 
more inclined to Jeave his lucubrations with 
this comparatively short review. 





Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen. By L. Stuart 
Costello, author of “ A Summer amongst the 
Bocages,” &c. Vols. III. and 1V. London, 
R. Bentley. 

Tue lively talent of Miss Costello is again ma- 

nifested in this continuation of a work which 

at once achieved for itself a very considerable 
and deserved popularity. Few writers have 
displayed greater power in the way of graceful 
and interesting narrative ; and we feel (with 
all our intimacy with the larger works she has 
consulted for her purpose) quite charmed and 
carried away by the spirit of her manner in 
abridging and setting the salient points before 
us. Collecting, and collating, and judging, are 
the elements of such works; and when they are 
well combined, as in this instance, there is 
much to gratify and inform readers who have 
not leisure for more deliberate study. The 
third volume has above twenty sketches, com- 
mencing with Lady Digby, the doubtful Ve- 
netia of the credulous and singular Sir Kenelm 
Digby. In this, as in her other biographies, 
the fair author leans to the favourable face of 
affairs, and puts the best construction she can 
upon matters rather inexplicable, and not very 
easily to be defended. ‘The Cromwell family 
appear next in favourable panoply; and the 
well-known and much-eulogised Lucy Hutch- 
inson and La Belle Stuart. In the memoir of 

Katherine Philips, Miss C. calls that poetical 

lady a “ triton of the minnows,” which may be 

true; but Cowley, Rowe, and Roscommon, who 
celebrate her, among others, were not exactly 
minnows. The story of Stella and Vanessa was 

a puzzling one for any author to discuss, and 

especially for one of their own sex; and we 

enjoyed a hearty laugh at a very innocent 
observation into which it betrayed the accom- 
plished writer ; of which all we can say is, that it 
occurs in page 349, lines 6, 7, 8, 9, 10—we do 
not like to be more specific. The 4th volume 
has only the Duchess of Marlborough and 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague ; but the one is 

politically and the other literarily so important 

that they well deserve the pains and space 

Miss Costello has bestowed u them ; por- 

traits of both adorn the volume; and the 
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third is embellished by equally interesting and 
well-executed likenesses of Elizabeth Crom- 
well, Dorothy C of Sunderland, Lady 
Rachel Russell, Margaret Duchess of New- 
castle, Lady Mary Tudor, and Anne Scott 
Duchess of Monmouth, the ancestress of the 
Lady Anne in the newspaper obituaries of last 
week. 

For the’ intellectual enjoyment of hours of 
ease, reviving memories of former historical 
and literary information, or furnishing it where 
unknown before, we can truly say that -these 
ought to be very welcome volumes. Their na- 





ture forbids quotation in support of our verdict. | 





BURKE’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Fourth notice: conclusion.} 


On the death of Lord Rockingham, Earl Fitz- 
william writes : 

“* My dear friend,—It is not all sorrow; your 
labours (economical reform) have succeeded, 
and his wishes for his country have prospered. 
Your bill, they tell me, is carried with a high 
hand in our house. His spirit is, then, still 
living ; whatever treachery, whatever baseness, 
may have meditated, his virtue has prevailed. 
My friend, I write in a melancholy triumph; 
our common misfortune touches my inward soul, 
and I must have time to feel myself again: but 
why do you write tome so? Ican never emu- 
late his character ; I will imitate, as I ought to 
do, at an awful distance.” 

The Duke of Portland, then lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, on the same topic, and on the divi- 





sion of the party, says, from Dublin Castle: 

‘“* My dearest Burke,—You will not wonder | 
at my want of resolution to write to you. Upon | 
public ground, I had firmness to contemplate | 


our great, and, I fear, irreparable loss; but as | 


Dr. Brocklesby, the eminent physician and 
old friend of Burke, exhibits his veneration in 
another and very substantial way. 

“ My very dear friend,—My veneration of 
your public conduct for many years past, and 
my real affection for your private virtues and 
transcendent worth, made me yesterday take a 
liberty with you, in a moment’s conversation 
at my house, to make you an instant present 
of 1000/., which for years past, by will, I had 
destined as a testimony of my regard, on my 
decease. This you modestly desired me not to 
think of; but I told you, what I now repeat, 
that, unfavoured as I have lived a long life, un- 
noticed professionally by any party of men, and 
though unknown at court, I am rich enough to 
spare to virtue (what others waste in vice) thé 
above sum, and still reserve an annual income 
greater than I spend. 1 shall receive at the 
India House a bill I have discounted for 1000/. 
on the 4th of next month, and then shall be 
happy that you will accept this proof of my 
sincere love and esteem; and, let me add, ‘ Si 
res ampla domi similisque affectibus esset,’ I 


should be happy to repeat the like every year, | 


until I saw your merit rewarded as it ought to 
be at court. That you may long live, for talents 
an ornament to human kind, and for your 
country, your friends, and family, the same 
happy man in prosperity, as you have ever 


approved yourself whilst withdrawn from the | 


sunshine of a court,—this, with much more (if 
any thing can be better), is the fervent wish of, 
my dear Burke, your sincere and ever affec- 
tionate humble servant, 

“ RicHARD BROCKLESBY.” 


The regard of Mr. (afterwards Sir Philip) | 


Francis is expressed in a different, though cha- 
racteristic, manner ; running riot with his coun- 
sel almost as unceremoniously as Bishop Mark- 


your life. Your writings have hitherto been 
the delight and instruction of your own coun- 
try. You now undertake to correct and instruct 
another nation; and your appeal, in effect, is 
to all Europe. Allowing you the liberty to do 
so in an extreme case, you cannot.deny that it 
ought to be done with special deliberation in 
the choice of the topics, and with no less care 
and circumspection in the use you make of 
them. Have you thoroughly considered whe- 
ther it be worthy of Mr. Burke,—of a privy- 
counsellor, of a man so high and considerable 
in the House of Commons as you are, and hold- 
ing the station you have obtained in the opinion 
of the world,—to enter into a war of pam- 
phlets with Dr. Price? If he answered you, as 
assuredly he will (and so will many others), 
can you refuse to reply to a person whom you 
have attacked? Ifyou do, you are defeated in 
a battle of your own provoking, and driven to 
fly from ground of your own choosing. If you 
do not, where is such a contest to lead you, but 
into a vile and disgraceful, though it were ever 
so victorious, an altercation? ‘ Dii meliora.’ 
But if you will do it, away with all jest, and 
sneer, and sarcasm ; let every thing you say be 
grave, direct, and serious. In a case so in- 
teresting as the errors of a great nation, and 
the calamities of great individuals, and feeling 
them so deeply as you profess to do, all manner 
of insinuation is improper, all gibe and nick- 
name prohibited. In my opinion, all that you 
say of the queen is pure foppery. Ifshe be-a 
perfect female character, you ought to take your 
ground upon her virtues. Ifshe be the reverse, 
| it is ridicujous in any but a lover to place her 
personal charms in opposition to her crimes. 
Either way, I know the argument must proceed 
upon a supposition; for neither have you said 
any thing to establish her moral merits, nor 





the object of my private esteem, affection, and| ham. The occasion appears to have been, Burke | have her accusers formally tried and convicted 
confidential attachment, I am either too little or | sending him for perusal a portion of “ Reflec- | her of guilt. On this subject, however, you 


too much a man to reconcile myself as yet to | 
the idea of being deprived of him for ever. The 
consequences of this fatal blow, I will own, are 
more affecting than 1 could have imagined; 
and though it is impossible for me to be jealous 
of your glory, I must lament the opportunity 
you have had of adding to it by the manly, just, 
and disinterested resolution you adopted in the 
instant of calamity (the determination not to serve 
under Lord Shelburne). 1 need not assure you 
of the sincerity or warmth of my affection; and | 
in all this distress, I have not, and could not 
have had, so real a consolation as I derive from 
the satisfaction of your own mind in the part 
you have so honourably decided to take.” 

On some trivial misapprehension, Sheridan 
addresses him (1783) with that tone of respect- 
ful deference which seems to have been uni- 
versal among his acquaintance. 

“‘ My dear sir, —I protest to you nothing 
could mortify me more than to think that you | 
can for a moment believe me such a coxcomb | 





tions on the Revolution in France.” 
“ My dear Mr. Burke,—I am sorry you 


| cannot but know that the opinion of the world 
| is not lately, but has been many years, decided. 


should have had the trouble of sending for the | But in effect, when you assert her claim to pro- 
printed paper you lent me yesterday, though | tection and respect, on no other topics than 
I own I cannot much regret even a fault of my | those of gallantry, and beauty, and personal 
own that helps to delay the publication of that | accomplishments, you virtually abandon the 
paper. I know with certainty that I am the; proof and assertion of her innocence, which 
only friend, and many there are, who ventures | you know is the point substantially in quéstion. 
to contradict or oppose you face to face on sub- | Pray, sir, how long have you felt yourself so 
jects of this nature. They either care too little ' desperately disposed to admire the ladies of 
for you, or too much for themselves, to run the | Germany? I despise and abhor, as much as 
risk of giving you immediate offence, for the | you can do, all personal insult and outrage, 
sake of any subsequent or remote advantage | even to guilt itself, if 1 see it, where it ought 
you might derive from it. But what they with- | to be, dejected and helpless; but it is in vain 
hold from you, they communicate very liberally | to expect that I, or any reasonable man, shall 


to me; because they think, or pretend, that I 
have some influence over you, which I have not, 
but which, on the present occasion, I most de- 
voutly wish J had. I am not afraid of exas- 
perating you against me at any given moment, 


| because 1 know you will cool again, and place 


it all to the right account. It is the proper 


| regret the sufferings of a Messalina, as I should 
| those of a Mrs. Crewe or a Mrs. Burke; I mean, 
all that is beautiful or virtuous amongst wo- 
men. Is it nothing but outside? Have they 
no moral minds? Or are you such a deter- 
| mined champion of beauty as to draw your 
| sword in defence of any jade upon earth, pro- 


as to receive any advice or hint of any sort from | province, and ought to be the privilege of an| vided she be handsome? Look back, I beseech 
you with any other feeling than the most serious | inferior to criticise and advise. The best-pos-! you, and deliberate a little, before you deter- 


and grateful attention. I did not express what 
I meant last night, or you would not think | 
otherwise, which I am afraid by your note you, 
do; and I shall not be set right in my own! 
opinion, until I find that you do not continue 
to judge so of me, by your again taking the 
trouble to give me that advice and counsel, 
which I must be an idiot not to know the value 
of, and which I declare, without a particle of 
compliment, I shall always feel as the truest 
act of friendship and condescension you can 
honour me with.—Believe me, dear sir, with 
the greatest esteem and respect, your sincere 
and obedient servant, R. B, SHeripaw.” 





sible critic of the ‘ Iliad’ would be, ipso facto, 
and by virtue of that very character, incapable 
of being the author of it. Standing, as I do, in 
this relation to you, you would renounce your 
superiority if you refused to be advised by me. 
Waving all discussion concerning the substance 
and general tendency of this printed letter, I 
must declare my opinion, that what I have 
seen of it is very loosely put together. In 
point of writing, at least, the manuscript you 
shewed me first was much less exceptionable. 
Remember that this is one of the most singular, 
that it may be the most distinguished, and 
ought to be one of the most deliberate acts of 


| mine that this is an office that perfectly becomes 
/you. If I stop here, it is not for want of a mul- 
| titude of objections. The mischief you are 
| going to do yourself is, to my apprehension, 
| palpable. It is visible. It will be audible. I 
snuff it in the wind. I taste it already. I feel 
| it in every sense; and so will you hereafter; 
age I vow to God (a most elegant phrase), 
}it will be no sort of consolation for me to 
| reflect that I did every thing in my power to 
prevent it. I wish you were at the devil for 

giving me all this trouble; and so farewell! 
“ P, Francis.” 


To this curious epistle, the Burkes, father 
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and son, reply. The latter beg’s that his parent 
may not be addressed on exciting subjects; that 
none of his opinions on public matters are 
brought out for, or at, the moment, but are 
the product of long and deep thought; he 
claims for him boldly, and we think justly, 
superior wisdom. “ Do I not know my father 
at this time of day? [I tell you, his folly is 
wiser than the wisdom of the common herd of 
able men.” The letter from the father demo- 
lishes Francis most thoroughly, yet amicably ; 
but we cannot spare space for it. 

Undismayed by this encounter, Francis, who 
had, like most other superior men of the time, 
the strongest admiration for his talents and 
virtues, amid that ultra-liberalism which dis- 
tinguished the more violent section of the Whig 
party of that day, returns to the charge some 
months afterwards. He had just arrived in 
London from Newmarket, and finding the “‘ Re- 
flections” on his table, modestly says, “ Once 
for all, I wish you would let me teach you to 
write English. To me, who am to read every 
thing you write, it would be a great comfort, 
and to you no sort of disparagement. Why 
will not you allow yourself to be persuaded that 
polish is material to preservation ?”’ This cer- 
tainly savours something of the presumption, 
as well as that laborious attention to style, which 
might be expected from the reputed Junius. 

Busy as the whole of Burke’s political life had 
been, the French revolution added immea- 


.surably to his labours, and, if possible, to the | 
All Europe, that is, the | 


celebrity of his name. 
acting and thinking part of it, seem to have 
had their eyes fixed on him either to applaud 
or to censure. Mirabeau, Prior tells us, and 
there is some allusion here to the fact, headed 
the latter abroad, while a large party performed 


| present of three hundred guineas from the 


| committee of the body in Dublin had been re- 
| fused by him ten or twelve years before. But 
from the moment his son was appointed their 
| agent, we think we trace in his voluminous let- 
| ters less of the enlarged philosopher and much 
co of the mere partisan. But great as he 
| was, Burke was not infallible. No statesman 
|ever made a more enormous blunder than he 
did, when, in one of the printed communications 
ito Smith or Langrishe, we forget which, he 
| asserts that the Roman Catholics could obtain 
| no power by admission to parliament! 

| We have no space to enter upon a survey of 
his character, although the temptation to do so 
is great. It presents extraordinary capacities, 
excellences, and acquirements, such as no other 
statesman of our country has exhibited. Prior 
has attempted to sketch him at considerable 
length; and laudatory as he is, it will be dif- 
ficult to pronounce that his talents or his vir- 
tues are there overrated. The present editors, 
we;are happy to say, exhibit no party-bias in 
their notes. What is said is free from imputa- 
tion upon bodies or individuals; and we are 
thankful to them for the additions made by 
these volumes to the fund of political history 
and political science—for there is hardly a page 
of Burke from which something valuable may 
not be learnt. 








| Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that relates 
to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.-Colonel P. 
Hawker. Ninth Edit., corrected, enlarged, 
and improved ; with explanatory Plates and 
| Woodcuts. London, Longmans. 

| We have so often spoken favourably of preced- 
| ing editions of this popular work, that we need 
|only notice the opportune publication of the 


the same office at home. Opposed to them|« ninth,” which has just made its appearance, 


were most of the princes, nobles, gentlemen, | and which brings every branch of sporting, in 
and statesmen of civilised nations. No wonder | relation to the field and gun, down to the pre- 


he was in consequence stimulated to exertion ; 


no man ever had a more magnificent stake of 


opinion and principle to play for; and he played 
it with a power, an ingenuity, and an eloquence, 


wholly without parallel, as it was wholly disin- | 


terested. It was a scene cut out for such a 
man—one who had kings for his friends and 
correspondents and the world for an admiring 
audience, and who by his unassisted pen turned 
the current of public opinion all over Europe 
against proceedings which the same Europe 


had, in its first burst of liberality, agreed to | 
approve wherever expression could be given | 


to public opinion. 

His industry was as marvellous as his other 
qualities. Half the third volume and the whole 
of the fourth bear testimony to unremitting 
labour, even in the seeming seclusion of Bea- 
consfield. Besides writing, speaking, publish- 
ing, and corresponding upon French affairs 
generally, he was stimulating the ministry to 
more active exertions by private letters; he 
was writing elaborate instructions to his son, 
then at Coblentz with the French princes; the 
cruel impeachment of Hastings was going on, 
his papers in which make volumes; he was 
working with all his might through every chan- 
nel, public and private, for a junction of the 
more moderate section of the Whig-party with 
the ministry; and ere any of these objects were 
accomplished, he commenced a new course of 
labours, as multifarious as either of the others, 
for the Roman Catholics of Ireland, to whom 
his son was (most politically on their part) at 
that moment appointed agent. His opinions 
in their favour had been long known and 
avowed; and on this, as on most other public 
matters, he was far in advance of his age. A 


sent time; giving interesting notes of what- 
ever has been done in the way of change and 
improvement. 

Sermons by W. Jay. Vol. IX. Pp. 508. 
| London, Bartlett. 

A REPUBLICATION of twenty-four sermons, which 
appeared in two 8vo volumes nearly forty years 
ago: they must have vigour in them to stand 
such a test of time. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BURNS FAMILY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Edinburgh, August 20, 1844. 
Dear Sir,—Perhaps you would spare a corner 
of your paper to enable me to correct an injus- 
tice which was last week committed by a popular 
publication against the sons of Burns, with re- 
ference to the subscription made about two 
years ago in behalf of Mrs. Begg, the Poet’s 
sister. As the person who has had the best 
| means of knowing, I can say that these gentle- 
|men were at no time to blame on account of 
their aunt. The eldest has ever been in the 
experience of the res angusie domi himself. 
The two who have been so long in India were 
deceived—I must not say how—as to the cir- 
cumstances of Mrs. Begg; but these were no 
sooner explained to them than they acted a 
part towards her which, it may be sufficient to 
say, seemed to me entirely worthy of their pa- 
rentage, and was felt by all to whom I.described 
it as perfectly satisfactory. It is solely my 
cordial sense of the honourable feelings of these 
two men which induces me now spontaneously 
to come before the public for their vindication. 








—I am, dear sir, yours, &c. R. CHAMBERS, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION.* 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—It is reported that at the approaching 
meeting of the British Association the Natural 
History Section is to be presided over by the 
Hon. and Rev. the Dean of Manchester, who 
filled that office two years ago at the Manchester 
meeting. This is an appointment which, with- 
out at all referring to the personal qualifications 
of that gentleman, all well-wishers to the Asso- 
ciation will regard as a very unfortunate one. 
It has always been the practice of the Associa- 
tion (and in Section D this rule has never 
before been broken) to elect fresh persons an- 
nually to the presidential chair of the Sections, 
and as far as possible never to reappoint the 
same individual. By this arrangement an ap- 
propriate compliment is paid to scientific merit, 
a stimulus is given to rising talent, and fresh 
men of science are continually added to the 
ranks of the Association. Why, then, has this 
excellent rule been departed from in the pre- 
sent instance? Is it because of the poverty of 
the land—that no men of sufficient scientific 
claims are to be found to fill the office? Can it 
have been forgotten that we have such botanists 
as Brown, Daubeny, Lindley, Balfour, Babing- 
ton, Royle, Greville, &c.; and such zoologists 
as Johnston, Forbes, Jenyns, Bell, Yarrell, 
Goodsir, Selby, Fleming, Hope, Newport, 
Broderip, Horsfield, and many others, who 
are eminently qualitied to fillit? Or, are we 
to be told that several of the eminent men 
whom I have mentioned rarely attend the As- 
sociation-meetings, and are therefore disquali- 
fied? Surely this is not the way to induce 
them to attend oftener. Might not many dis- 
tinguished men, who, to say the least, are 
lukewarm in the cause of this excellent Asso- 
ciation, be enlisted under its banners, if the 
chairs of the several Sections were offered to 
them in compliment to their talents? There 
may, however, have been other reasons for this 
appointment, of which those not in authority 
are ignorant. The sciences of zoology and 
botany may be insufficiently represented at the 
council-table, and the merits of the eminent 
men above mentioned may have been conse- 
quently overlooked. Or the claims of the 
Dean of Manchester as a scientific botanist 
may be of so exalted an order as to throw all 
other luminaries into the shade, and to leave 
the council no choice but to re-elect him? Or, 
lastly, there may have been the smallest pos- 
sible infusion of the tuft-hunting principle in 
this appointment, and rank may consequently 
have been a more potent element in the affair 
than science. But be the cause what it may, 
the fact has given considerable dissatisfaction 
to the naturalists who are accustomed to attend 
the British Association ; and we may hope that 
this appointment will be reconsidered when it 
is brought before the general committee for 
confirmation.—I am, sir, your most obedient, 

A Britisn NATURALIST. 

PARIS LETTER. 

Paris, 17th Aug., 1844. 
Academy of Sciences: sittings of Aug. 5 and 12— 
M. Thenard read a paper on the formation of 
phosphoretted hydrogen, a sequel to a former 
communication. He has examined the nature 
and composition of phosphoret of lime, also the 





* Anticipating a brilliant meeting of the Associa- 
tion at York next month, we are sorry to have re- 
ceived this complaint on the part of a Section which 
has done so much to promote the popular science to 
which it is devoted. In justice to all concerned, we 
feel ourselves bound to insert it verbatim.—Zd, L. G. 
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various products obtained by treating this phos- 
phoret with water and hydrochloric acid. Phos- 
phoret of lime he says is a mixture of 2 equi- 
valents of phosphate of lime and 5 equivalents 
of phosphoret of calcium, corresponding to the 
liquid and not to the gaseous provetoretoen 
hydrogen. To this constitution of the phospho- 
ret, to the formation and spontaneous decom- 
position of the liquid phosphoretted hydrogen, 
and to the action of alkalies on the solid phos- 
phoretted hydrogen, he attributes all the phe- 
nomena of the treatment of it with hydrocloric 
acid and water. 

M. Argelander, in a letter, referred to a re- 

. quest made by him some time ago to M. Arago, 
that the registers of the Academy may be 
searched for the observations of Maraldi on the 
diminution of the light of Algol. Since De- 
cember 1842, M. Argelander has made farther 
observations on the decrease of the brilliancy 
of this star; but he says, if the observations of 
Maraldi or of Montanari be not found, several 
years must pass before it can be decided whe- 
ther this diminution is real or not. 

M. Masson forwarded a second memoir on 
electrical photometry. He considers that he 
has determined,—lIst, that the quantities of 
light produced by electrical discharges are to 
each other in the same relation as the quanti- 
ties of heat developed in a wire by the current 
of the discharge ; that thus one effect of electri- 
city may serve to measure the other; and it 
may therefore be possible to bring photometri- 
cal and electrical measures to simple thermo- 
metrical values. 2d, that-the quantities of heat 
developed by electrical discharges are propor- | 


of this latter number 53 are new species; the 
27 already known belong chiefly to the inferior 
sand of Soissonois and to the Parisian chalk; 
the others exist in beds more or less studied, 
above the great zone ofnummulites of the south of 
Europe and the adjacent parts of Asia and Africa. 
M. Porte announces, that during a sojourn of 
five years in North America, he has discovered 
twenty-five beds of fossil bones: he has brought 
specimens from seven of these beds, situated in 
forests not yet visited by Europeans, and inha- 
bited by savages. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BISHOP MONK AND MR. HALLAM. 
Tue following correspondence between the Bp. 
of Gloucester and Bristol and Henry Hallam, 
Esq., is so interesting to readers of the classics 
that we offer no apology for copying it into 
the Literary Gazette. 


This correspondence relates to the following note, 
which is appended to the account given of John Le 
Clere by Mr. Hallam, in his Introduetion to the Litera- 
ture of nay tears 

‘Bishop Monk observes, that Le Clere ‘ seems to 
have been the first person who understood the power 
which may be exercised over literature by a reviewer.’ 
Life of Bentley, p. 209. This may be true, especially 
as he was nearly the first reviewer, and certainly 
better than his predecessors. But this remark is fol- 
lowed by a sarcastic animadversion upon Le Clerc’s 
ignorance of Greek metres, and by the severe asser- 
tion, that ‘ by an absolute system of terror he made 
himself a despot in the republic of letters.’ The for- 
mer is so far true, that he neither understood the 
Greek metres as well as Bentley and Porson, or those 
who have trod in their steps, nor supposed that all 
learning was coneentred in that knowledge, as we 





seemed in danger of supposing within my memory. 


The latter is riot warranted by the general character | 


by you ate but*the conclusion of a sentence 
describing the mode and the effect of a plan of 
reviewing, which was at that time novel, and in 
which he had no competitor. The sentence is 
this: ‘ Such an adept was he in the science of 
reviewing, so skilfully did he distribute his 
praises and censures, and so well did he under- 
stand the artifice of interposing his own judg- 
ment on some of the leading subjects, that he 
maintained an air of superiority on every topic, 
and by an absolute system of terror made himself a 
despot in the republic of letters.” Jt is only by 


; | separating the last words from the context that 


they can be represented as a severe reflection 
upon LeClerc. His becoming a literary despot 
is stated as the result of his executing with 
ability and address the office of sole reviewer, 
and of the consequent terror with which his 
censures were regarded. Had there been nu- 
merous competitors in the same line, as has 
subsequently been the case, no such supremacy 
could have been maintained. I have only to 
add, that your own character of Le Clerc’s cri- 
ticisms is not very different from, certainly not 
incompatible with, that given by myself: in- 
deed, I had bestowed upon him higher praise 
than you do for candour and moderation, as 
having displayed those qualities in a case where 
he was exposed to the influence of personal 
irritation (see Life of Bentley, vol. i. p. 322). 
Respecting the classical enterprise of Le Clerc, 
which brought him under my censure, I have 
undoubtedly expressed sentiments of unquali- 
fied condemnation. But if the account which I 
have given of the book itself, and of the want 
of all qualification in the editor, be correct, it 


of Le Clere’s criticisms, which, where he has no per- 
sonal quarrel, is temperate and moderate, neither tra- 
ducing men nor imputing motives, and consequently 
unlike certain periodical criticism of a later date.” 


tional to the tension of the fluid on the con- 
denser, and inversely to its thickness. 

In regard to the sensibility of the eye, M. 
Masson has determined by numerous experi- 
ments,—Ist, that for the same person this sen- 


}can hardly be thought that I have spoken of 
| the performance with undue severity. The 
| point therefore is, whether those particulars in 
;my book (pp. 266-280) be correctly stated, 


I : 4 : 
The Cloisters, Westminster, June 3, 1844, | Without exaggeration or over-colouring. I take 


sibility varies but very slightly; 2d, that for} 
different persons it may vary from 44; to >, | 
and even beyond, but it has not been observed 
below 5; 3d, that it is independent of light 
and colour, provided the brightness be suffi- 
cient for reading distinctly. 

M. Millon read a joint memoir (by himself 
and M. Laveran) on the passage of certain me- 
dicaments into the animal economy, and the 
modifications they undergo. Their researches 
afford farther proof of the great phenomenon 
of combustion that every where accompanies 
the phenomena of animal life. 

M. Laurent has discovered a new organic 
alkali, resulting from the action of ammonia 
on the oxide of benzoin. This body, which 


the discoverer has named amarine, from its ex- | 


cessive bitterness, is colourless, crystallised in 
six-sided needles, insoluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol, and volatile without decomposition. 
Its formula is C*# H® Az', 

M. Erdmann has just obtained for the atomic 
weight of zinc 406°591, different to that given 
by MM. Jacquelain and Favre: this number is 
not a multiple of the equivalent of hydrogen, 
but it is of the atom 6°25. MM. Swanberg and 
Norlin have found for iron, 349°523, a mean of 
fourteen experiments: this number is consi- 
dered a multiple of 12°50. 

The researches of M. Dupasquier shew that 

hosphorus owes its yellow colour, greenish or 
Cowulea, more or less, to the presence of an 
arsenical compound. If the colour is apparent 
immediately after the manufacture of the phos- 
phorus, the proportion of arsenic is the greater. 

M. Leymerie read a memoir on the naummu- 
lites of the French Pyrenees in the neighbour- 
hood of the Black Mountain. He has found 
105 species, 80 of which have been determined ; 


| to efford you an opportunity of repairing the 


| 





My dear sir,—Presuming upon the common | 
bond of sympathy in which literature unites its | 
professors, | take the liberty of calling your | 
attention to a passage in your Introduction to | 
the Literature of Europe, by which I feel myself | 
aggrieved. It is your note (in vol. iv. p. 145, | 
Ist edit.) respecting Le Clerc, and the notice | 
taken of him as a reviewer and a scholar in my 
Life of Bentley. When I first saw this note, 
three or four years ago, I conceived the idea of | 
pointing out to you the erroneous representa- | 
tion which is there given of my sentiments; ' 
but the distressing state of my vision has long | 
compelled me to renounce almost all corre- 
spondence, except upon the business of my 
diocese, to which I devote what remains to 
me of eyesight, However, an accident having 
recalled it to my mind, I have determined, 
though late, to name the subject, being con- 
vinced that it is due to you, as well as to myself, 


wrong, if upon consideration you should deem 
that any has been inflicted. After noticing my 





observations upon Le Clerc as a reviewer, you 


the liberty of sending a copy of the second edi- 
tion; you will see that | have not censured Le 
Clere for inferiority in metrical knowledge to 
subsequent scholars (which in a matter of that 
nature would have been palpably unfair), but 
because his information on this subject was far 
below that usually possessed by contemporary 
and by preceding scholars, and particularly by 
Grotius, the editor whose errors he undertook 
to detect, and whose fame he seemed anxious 
to eclipse. I should much wish that you would 
ask the Dean of Christ Church, or any other 
impartial scholar familiar with that department 
of literature, whether in his opinion lt have 
spoken of Le Clerc’s publication of Menander 
and Philemon with unmerited severity. 1t would 
give me pleasure to reconsider any particular 
so pointed out, and to retract or soften any 
sentence or any word which seemed more harsh 
than the justice of the case demanded. After 
each of your remarks upon my sentiments, 
there follows an allusion to some unnamed pub- 
lications of late years: you say, * He neither 
understood the Greek metres so well as Bentley 


say, “ But this remark is followed by a sar-| and’ Porson, or those who have trod in their 


castic animadversion upon Le Clerc’s ignorance | 


steps, nor supposed that all Jearning was con- 


of Greek metres, and by the severe assertion, | centred in that knowledge, as we seemed in 


that ‘ by an absolute system of terror he made | 


himself a despot in the republic of letters.’” I 
must infer that while writing this note you had 
not my book before you; for you speak of the 
above “severe assertion” as the latter of the 


danger of supposing within my memory?” and 
again, ‘‘ The character of Le Clerc’s criticisms, 
where he has no personal quarrel, is temperate 
and moderate, neither traducing men nor im- 
puting motives, and consequently unlike certain 


two censures, when, in fact, those words pre- | periodical criticism of a later date.” What allu- 


| cede my remark upon Le Clerc’s ignorance of 


Greek [comic] metres, which I mention as 
among the circumstances which utterly dis- 
qualified him from undertaking an edition of 
the Fragments of Menander and Philemon. But, 





however this may have been, the words quoted 


sions you designed to convey by the words 
marked, I cannot pronounce or conjecture ; but 
of this I am sure—as I am the person against 
whom this note seems especially directed, your 
readers will suppose these sentences to contain 
oblique censures of some writings of mine, 
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Now, in whatever I have written upon the sub- 
ject of Greek metre, I am perfectly certain 
that I never attempted to exalt that science 
above its proper station as auxiliary in a humble 
degree to true criticism, and consequently to 
the accurate knowledge and perception of the 
language. Andin regard to the other imputa- 
tion levelled against modern reviewers, I not 
only feel innocent, but of the very small share 
which, in the course of my life, Ihave had in 
periodical criticism, I am at a loss even to guess 
at what such a charge could have been directed. 
Had this note appeared in an anonymous pub- 
lication, or with the name of an author of infe- 
rior celebrity, I should have disregarded it as 
harmless, and never have bestowed upon it a 
second thought; but when given to the world 
under the sanction of a writer of the highest 
reputation among his contemporaries, and in a 
work which, among other merits, lays claim to 
impartiality, I cannot help feeling that it has 
a tendency injurious to my literary reputation. 
It is now, therefore, submitted to your con- 
sideration whether there be any grounds upon 
which it can be justified; since, if injustice has 
been committed, though to a humble individual, 
you must see that the note is pro tanto a dis- 
paragement to your work. 

Believe me to be, with much respect, my dear 
sir, your faithful and humble servant, 

J. H. Guoucester AnD BristTo.. 
Henry Hallam, Esq. 
It. 
24 Wilton Crescent, June 5, 1844. 

My dear lord,—I cannot but much regret 
that any expressions of mine should have seem- 
ed to your mind rather unfair and uncalled for. 
Possibly the latter charge may have some foun- 
dation, as I was not bound, in my History of Lite- 
rature, to make any remark of the kind. But I 
had contracted from early reading some degree 
of partiality for Le Clerc, and had derived much 
information from his Bibliothéques. I was some- 
what hurt, therefore, to find a person of your 
eminence treat him, as it seemed to me, more 
harshly than on consideration of his general 
merits he deserved. ‘ The absolute system of 
terror,” and the name of “ despot in the re- 
public of letters,” did not strike me as very 
applicable, because Le Clerc is not, in general, 
a severe critic, though, like almost every critic, 
capable of being bitter enough when irritated. 
It could not be necessary to quote the former 
part of the sentence, which introduces this 
clause, since it does not modify it, but only 
points out the qualities by which, in your lord- 


ship’s opinion, he established this despotism. | 


Many reviewers since have practised the arts 
you impute to him, and thus have become ter- 
rible and almost despotic. I must now advert 
to the expression “ certain pericdical criticism 
of a later date.” If this could be taken by 
your lordship as referring to any thing of your 
composition, I could not be surprised at your 
being offended at it; but I most unequivocally 
deny that any such allusion was in my mind. 
In fact, I cannot recollect more than one article 
in periodical criticism which has been generally 
attributed to your pen, though there may pro- 
bably be others which do not occur to me, or of 
which I had no information, and that article 
was of a nature hardly within the verge of lite- 
rary criticism, nor open to any censure. The 
word “ certain” indicates perhaps, in general 
use, some peculiar allusion; but I am satisfied 
that I did not intend it for any individual, and 
unquestionably not for yourself, The observa- 
tion about ‘ concentrating learning in a know- 
ledge of Greek metres’? was not specially di- 
rected against yourself. I thought that, at one 





time, metrical criticism was unduly held up in! 
England to the injury of other philological learn- 
ing; and in this the present age of scholars 
appears to agree with me. As to Le Clerc’s 
ignorance of metres, I never pretended to set 
him up; but is it not to be remembered that 
little had been known by the preceding age, 
and that Bentley’s acuteness was not given to 
every one? Bentley, like yourself, is not very 
gentle towards Le Clerc. If my book should 
reach a third edition, I will endeavour to modify 
the phrases of my note, so far as they can be 
construed into any thing offensive to yourself, 
which, as I repeat, I never meant, nor could, 
in a case where there was no provocation, and 
much respect for your literary character, have 
inserted without lowering myself. I am much 
obliged by the handsome way in which you 
have spoken of my work, 
And am, my dear lord, with much respect, 
your most faithful servant, 
Henry HALLAM. 
The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Iv. 
The Cloisters, Westminster, June 14, 1844. 
My dear sir,—To prevent the danger of acci- 
dent or mistake, I take the liberty of asking 
whether you received the letter which I ad- 
dressed to you on the Gth of this month. 
I am, my dear sir, your faithful servant, 


J. H. GLoucesTER AND BrisTou, 
Henry Hallam, Esq. 


v. ‘ 
24 Wilton Crescent, June 15, 1844. 

My dear lord,—I certainly received the letter 
which your lordship addressed to me on the 6th 
instant. It did not occur to me that any an- 
swer was required, as I could only have said, 
as I now do, that I omitted a part of the sen- 
tence in the Life of Bentley because I did not 
perceive that it affected the sense of what I 
quoted. No one, I can sincerely say, is more 
averse to garbled quotation than myself; but it 
may easily happen, that two persons do not see 
the importance of particular clauses in the same 
light. 

I am, my dear lord, very faithfully yours, 





III. 
The Cloisters, Westminster, June 6, 1844. 


My dear sir,—My best thanks are demanded | 
by your obliging reply to my letter of remon- | 
strance, and I assure you that it gives me) 
much satisfaction to learn, that your two re-! reached me. 


flections upon metrical scholarship and period- 
ical criticism were not designed against myself; 
which, as the note now stands, your readers 
will generally suppose to have been the case. 
But your reply to my complaint of the manner 
in which my sentiments were represented, is 
not satisfactory. An author has a right to 
have his words quoted correctly, and without 
mutilation, particularly when, as in this in- 
stance, a censure is founded upon the quotation. 
The sentence, when fully cited, gives a different 
impression of my meaning from that conveyed 
by the piece which you have taken from it. 
Perhaps the words “ terror’? and “ despotism” 
were too strong, and not well chosen: “ arbiter 
of literature” (as I elsewhere call Le Clerc), 
was more appropriate. Still the passage, when 
read fairly, leaves no doubt upon the reader’s 
mind, in what sense I designed the words. I 
represented Le Clerc to have become formidable 
and despotic, not malis artibus, but by the 


| natural effect of that engine, which he wielded 


so ably, and without a rival. I should cer- 
tainly not have written as a distinct and com- 
plete sentence, the words which you quoted ; 
nor should I have used them at all, had I ap- 
prehended the danger of their being miscon- 
strued. You say, ‘ It could not be necessary 
to quote the former part of the sentence which 


introduces this clause; since it does not mo- | 
oints out the qualities by 


dify it, but only 
which, in your lordship’s opinion, he establish- 
ed this despotism.” You will pardon me for 


remarking, that you have yourself here given a) 


reason which made it necessary, in fairness, to 
have quoted the whole sentence, particularly 
as my assertions were to be styled “severe” 
and “ unwarranted.”” The words which you 
omitted point out the qualities by which I held 
him to have established this despotism ; he was 
not accused of having done it by discreditable 
practices. At all events your readers, had they 
seen the whole sentence, would not have been 
left to suppose (as they now may) that I had 
charged this famed reviewer with having at- 
tained his terrible pre-eminence by “ tradu- 
cing men’”’ or “ assigning motives.” 

I remain with great truth, my dear sir, yours 
very faithfully, 

J. H. GuoucesTeR AND Bristow. 
Henry Hallam, Esq, 


Henry Haya. 
The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


The Cloisters, Westminster, June 17, 1844. 
My dear sir,—Your favour of June 15th has 
I am still of opinion that an 
| injury has been done to me, which, had our 
cases been reversed, I should have felt pleasure 
| in redressing. Having now only a prospect 
| of partial redress, and even that uncertain, I 
| have no course left me, except to enable the 
public to judge of the merits of the case, which 
we seem to regard in such different lights. 
Believe me, my dear sir, yours very faith- 
fully, J. H. GLoucesTER AND BRISTOL, 
Henry Hallam, Esq. 


VIL. 
24 Wilton Crescent, June 18, 1844. 

My dear lord,—I have never said that | would 
not, if my History of Literature should reach an- 
other edition, insert the whole sentence, which, 
in your lordship’s opinion, I have too partially 
quoted, though I was unable, as I still am, to 
perceive what important difference it would 
make in the sense of the clause which I have 
extracted. But if I was to do so, as I am 
ready to promise, it will be as a matter of 
courtesy at your request, and not as feeling it 
due in justice and candour. Here we do not 
agree, as must often happen when two authors 
have to defend themselves. I ought, however, 
to observe, that I have no immediate or near 
expectation of publishing another edition; so 
that, if your lordship feels yourself aggrieved, 
it may be better to lay the matter before the 
public. You have my full permission, if you 
think fit, to print my letters on this subject, 
including, of course, the present. 

I remain, my dear lord, very faithfully yours, 

Henry Haiam. 
The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 








| FINE ARTS. 


| Sir A. Callcott and Mr. E. Landseer.—The 
| Royal Academy is at present suffering a priva- 
| tion by the severe illness of its two eminent 
; members above named. Sir A. Callcott, we 
| lament to say, has long been in a state of health 
|to depress the hopes of his friends; and in 
| riding to visit him, Mr. Edwin Landseer’s horse 
| unfortunately fell and caused severe injury to 
| his rider. He has been much cut and bruised 
about the head and face, and it was only within 
the last two or three days that he was con- 
sidered out of serious danger. Her Majesty 
graciously sent inquiries from Windsor, 
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A Chronological Chart of Anglican Church-Ar- | aims; and Edwin Landseer, the painter of life 
chitecture has just been published* on a small|in every form, as dexterous and as accom- 
sheet of paper (stretched and folding up on| plished in the use of his materials as Rubens 
canvass), about 22 inches by 14, and got up in himself; and Leslie, whose pictures are like 
the neatest style, so as to be quite a picture as| bouquets of flowers to the eye, and in their 
well as a capital index to the various periods | grace and feeling melting like fragrance into 
of Anglican church-building. It is divided | the soul—who has understood, and felt, and 
into the Anglo-Saxon, 600 to 1065—Anglo-| painted, Shakspeare as he has? I mention 
Norman, to 11514—transition, to 1189—early | only these four as contrasted with each other. 
English or lancet, to 1272—decorated, to 1377 | How many more are amongst us, our contem- 
—perpendicular, florid or Plantagenet, to 1485 | poraries—English, and better in being so than 
—Tudor, to 1547—and debased, to 1640—epochs | if they were d-hand Italians—of whom we 
as accurately fixed as the subject would admit, | might say, they have only to die to be appre- 
and with examples of each from existing spe-| ciated! Ifone among them drop away from 
cimens, well engraved, andrunning transversely | the bright circle, like Constable, or Harlowe, 
across the page to printed descriptions of the | or poor Bonnington, or Wilkie, see how. their 
various characteristics. To have so much in| productions rise immediately in esteem and in 
one point of view is a great desideratum, and| value! Perhaps it is not much comfort to an 
the conveniency of the plan is heightened by! artist conscious of his own powers, that after 
its gay antique and many-coloured typography. | he has struggled through a laborious existence 

| his pictures will be objects of competition to 

: |rich amateurs, when their patronage can no 
Companion to the most celebrated Private Galleries | longer save or help him—subjects of eloquent 
of Artin London. By Mrs. Jameson. Pp. 412. | criticism, when praise can reach him no more. 

London, Saunders and Otley. | Yet is not this the natural, the inevitable course 
In this: volume, most useful if referred to by | of things? The pictures of a living artist can 
persons who obtain permission to visit the gal- | never be what so many seek in pictures, an in- 
leries it describes,t and valuable if consulted | Vestment for money. It has been truly said, 
with regard to the fine arts and celebrated | that if we now possessed painters who were 
artists in general, Mrs. Jameson has displayed | really equal to Raphael, Van Dyck, Titian, 
her usual taste and intelligence. The collec- | Claude, or Teniers, ‘ yet they could not, nor 
tions described are those of the Queen, Lord | ought they to, be thought of in the same man- 
F. Egerton, the Duke of Sutherland, Marquis of | ner, because there could not be the same proof 
Westminster, Marquis of Lansdowne, Sir Robert | of it, nor the same confidence in the opinion of 
Peel, and Mr. and Miss Rogers. Alphabetic | a man and his friends, or of any one generation, 
catalogues are given; and, besides critical and | as in that of successive generations and the voice 
historical notices, there are brief estimates of! of posterity. If it be said that we pass over 
the qualities and merits of the painters named, | the faults of the former, and severely scrutinise 
which convey much sound information. Mrs. J.| the excellences of the latter, this is also right 
has not, indeed, ventured too far in impeaching | and necessary, because the one have passed 
the authenticity of many pseudo great masters; | their trial, and the others are upon it. If we 
but her remarks are always so cool and judicious ; forgive or overlook the faults of the ancients, it 
that she rarely misleads, if she abstains from | is because they have dearly earned it.’ On the 
controverting received and current data. On other hand, the cant of ignorant depreciation 
the growing admixture of modern and native , has done more harm, has fostered more self- 
with ancient and foreign art, we have pleasure | conceit and more carelessness among our living 
in copying the subjoined passage from the in- artists, than the adulation of certain partisans 
troduction: | and admirers: it has made them, while they 

“ Wilkie remarke, in one of his letters, that} worked for money, despise opinion; and they 
throughout his travels modern pictures and the | have helped to deprave the taste they have in 
works of the old masters were never found toge- | their hearts despised. How seldom have the 
ther in the same room—seldom in the same} most distinguished of the men I have alluded 
collection. Modern artists, he adds, with much | to painted up to their own power! ‘ Ma poiche 
naiveté, seem content with the exclusion. When | paga il volgo sciocco’—we all know the rest. But 
the late Duke of Bedford intended to collect! better, brighter times are at hand: let us hope 
modern pictures, he first parted with his old | so; and of one thing let us be assured, that 
pictures. Collectors of English pictures, like | such times will not come by the vain attempt 
Mr. Sheepshanks and Mr. Vernon, generally | to pull down the grand old masters from ‘ their 
confine themselves to such; nevertheless, I do | pride of place,’ or by accomplishing this, if it 
not hesitate to say that a visit to either collec- | were possible. True, there has been much non- 
tion would cure some connoisseurs and amateurs | sense, pedantic jargon, infinite unmeaning stuff, 
of my acquaintance of their exclusive dilettan- | talked about them, enough to confound simple- 
téism. Mulready, for instance, is as great, as! minded people, and make them doubt whether 
poetical, on a small scale, as if he covered acres | there be any truth whatever in the admiration 
of canvass. He is as powerful and large in his! they have for ages excited. I have been asked 
drawing as the best designers of the best times! more than once whether this was not merely a 
of Italian art. It is true that his fine taste in got-up taste, and nothing in it, after all, but 
drawing is sometimes oddly contrasted with | mere cant and verbiage. Let it not be believed! 
the grotesque sentiment of his subjects; yet If the great painters, like the great poets, had 
there are pictures of his, not more than a few! not derived their power from on high; if their 
inches square, which, in their intense feeling, art was indeed only a thing of mechanism, of 
as well as in breadth of drawing and felicity of schools, and styles, and so forth, and had not 
execution, remind me of some of the lyrics of! its elements in our universal nature, they had 
Goéthe. And Eastlake, with his profound and | not been the wonder, the solace, the delight of 
refined sentiment, and his noble, intellectual | successive ages. They had long ago been con- 
| Signed to dust and lumber-rooms. If there 
PRP geet niet suk peptone publishers in London, | Were not some principle of truth and life in 

+ Thanks to the liberality of their owners, there is | a, beyond what — form and eskont could 
little difficulty in procuring such permission. — Bd. | ive, they had not remained precious to us in 
L. G. | their ruin and decay. ‘ They are not good 














because they are old, but old because they are 
good.’ Ifa person of a candid and cultivated 
mind, not deficient in sensibility, is brought 
before a picture bearing a high value, and in- 
scribed with some musically sounding and mag- 
nificent name, and sees nothing in it to justify 
its celebrity, let him not hastily conclude that 
there is nothing in it; nor as hastily give up 
the point, and profess ‘ to have no taste for old 
pictures ;’ still less affect the admiration he does 
not feel—there is stupidity as well as talsehood 
in that. Let him rather inquire, and try to 
understand on what this consecration rests, on 
what this celebrity is founded. There are pic- 
tures of little intrinsic beauty or merit which yet 
have great value and iuterest; they mark the 
transition from one style to another, or they 
mark a particular phase in the life of the indi- 
vidual painter, or they illustrate a certain aspect 
of faith, of civilisation, of morals, in the country 
which produced them. Boundless, beyond what 
the uninitiated can imagine, are the associa- 
tions connected with a taste for the fine arts !— 
the widening of the horizon round us, as know- 
ledge grows out of love, and the ciear vision 
perceives and embraces the relation which exists 
between things apparently distant and dissi- 
milar. But dosuch taste, such knowledge, such 
extended vision, come at once, or by chance? 
They are more frequently the acquisition of a 
whole life.” 

We not only entirely agree with, but highly 
admire the sentiments and opinions so well 
expressed in this quotation. They confirm us 
in many a by-gone critical page of the Literary 
Gazette, and in the tenour of its course for 
years. In alluding to the patronage of our 
English school, we could have wished that the 
name of the late Lord de Tabley had been duly 
honoured ; for his was the first great and mu- 
nificent example in this direction, since so nobly 
followed by others, to the great encouragement 
of native genius. But Mrs. J. farther ob- 
serves: 

“ Let us ever keep in mind that there must 
be some criterion to appeal to, higher and more 
fixed than the power of feeling and association, 
which varies in every individual. Art is re- 
duced very low when artists are driven to rely 
on mere common-place associations. Hence it 
is that we are overwhelmed with tableaux-de- 
genre, and things painted for Art-Unions and 
Annuals. What have we now for the grandeur 
and the grace of the heroic and ideal in art? 
A bridesmaid weeping in white satin, ‘Gems 
of beauty,’ and ‘ Flowers of loveliness,’ or such 
trash, cherished by the namby-pamby taste of 
our fine ladies, on whose tables you tind these 
wretched, wiry things, with their mean contours 
and conventional prettinesses. No wonder that 
the admirers of such should think the Delphic 
Sibyl ‘ masculine,’ and denounce the Hours in 
Guido’s Aurora as ‘ coarse.’ I do not hesitate 
to say that the false, the frivolous taste of women 
has had a permanently injurious effect on art 
and artists, and that their better education in 
this respect is likely todo much good. There 
is an immeasurable difference between the mere 
liking for pretty pictures, the love of novelty 
and variety, and the feeling and comprehension 
of the fine arts, their true aim and high sig- 
nificance ; still the capacity to discriminate as 
well as to feel is given to many, and I would 
raise such from love up to knowledge, until 






* What was a speck expands into a star, 
Demanding life to be explored.’ ” 


As these are matters which engage much of 
public and legislative attention, it is right to 
hear what such an authority says upon them. 
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On the Art-Union controversy we shall not 
commit ourselves. There is much to be said 
on both sides; and we presume it is conceded 
on all hands, that, in the first instance, they are 
not calculated to advance high art, and perhaps 
rather to find a market for inferior perform- 
ances; but, on the other hand (if properly 
regulated and administered), may they not 
sustain, till they bring out of the middle class 


THE CONTRAPUNTAL AND MUSICAL REVIEW. 


Sabilla Novello’s Vocal Schcol, Nos. I. and II. 


London, J. Alfred Novello. 


The celebrated Arrangement of Mozart's Masses, No. 11. by Vincent Novello. Same publisher. 
WE embrace with pleasure the present opportunity of saying a few words on the gifted family 


whose works we are about to review. 


There are few to be found where every member has dis- 


played so much talent as the Novellos in their respective callings. Mrs. Novello is the authoress 
! of many amusing and clever novels; Mr. J. A. Novello, son of our amiable authoress, is a good 
| bass singer, and displays sound judgment in the regulations of his business as a music-publisher, 


| especially of sacred music; and Mrs. Cowden Clark, daughter of Mr. V. Novello, has lately 
| begun to publish the Concordance of Shakspere, favourably noticed in our page (see Lit. Gaz., 
No. 1431); Miss Clara Novello is too well known to need new praise; and her sister Sabilla 
has, though so short a time before the public, given promise of a deserved reputation: she may 
not have the voice of her sister, nor, at present, her love for classical music; but she has per- 
haps the most natural talent, which she turns to good account. 

The work under our review is one of great merit and utility. In a former No. of the 
Contrapuntal and Musical Review we reviewed Mr. Crevelli’s work on The Art of Singing, and the 
pursuits for which they are unfit, and deluging | Po pre a mag re — - fe — — —r in most Tespects, to Mias 8. Novello’s 
us with manufactures instead of specimens of | _ chool ; for, although a eo - much less os — as great a variety of ex~ 
the fine arts, the greatest evil of Art-Unions | C¢llent passages for practice, and all of them are judiciously advised to be practised on the Italian 
will be cured. | A, as being the best calculated to give flexibility and power to the voice of the student. The 

| rotation, however, in which our authoress has placed her exercises is not free from censure, 


We do not enter into Mrs. Jameson's par- | ,,, “Sig : : ; : 
ticular catalogues and characters —they are | The following is an illustration of the plan adopted throughout the entire Work, 


most deserving of perusal by every admirer | 
of art. 


of artists, some who shall be worthy of emi- | 
nence—just as youths at school must emerge | 
from the first, second, third, or fourth forms, 
to the upper fifth and sixth? Some.wheat will 
spring up among the tares— the same under 
the cultivation of associated bodies as of private 
individuals ; and if we can avoid inducing in- 
feriority or mere mediocrity from engaging in | 


EXamPLe 3. 


SN SN 





THE DRAMA. 


Hler Majesty's Theatre concluded a deservedly | 
prosperous season last Saturday with a bumper | 
house. Zampa, Don Carlos, and Corrado @ Alta- | 
mura, pleasing though not first-rate operas, have | 
diversified established favourites, performed, as | 
we have noticed from time to time as they ap- | 
peared, with a splendid combination of talent. | 
The débuts of Favanti, Corelli, Moriani, and | 


| 
| 


Felice, have been more or less fortunate—the 


first opening in the foremost line and falling | 


back, not uncommon for so young a person, 


into a second rank, where she can improve her | 


genius and establish her force. In Corelli 
we have made the acquisition of a very agree- 
able fenore secondo, and in Moriani of an ad- 


feeling and passion in which that school de- 
lights to revel. Poor Felice failed in Zumpa; 
and we have had no other opportunity of test- 
ing his capabilities. In the dance, we have had, 


about whom the town and the critics have got 


into a sort of raving tone, and therefore we | and musician. 


suppose we must consider the Apple to have 
been split among them. Carlotta Grisi, Ce- 


rito, and Fanny Elssler, are the divinities, and | most of which are admirable specimens of good writing. 


| duce the harmony of every major triad in every major mode. 


It will be observed, that the student, passing from one bar to the succeeding one, must pro- 


To be daily practising exercises 


| of this harmonical structure familiarises and reconciles the ear of the student to the effects of 
mirable actor of the school of Duprez or Rachel, | consecutive fifths; and if (as theorists allow) they be objectionable, we cannot commend the 
with an organ well adapted to the bursts of | connexion and rotation of these exercises; notwithstanding that each bar may be called a sepa- 
| rate exercise, yet the student must ultimately leave one bar to practise the succeeding one. All 
musical works of instruction should have this great aim in view,—first, masterly to follow out 


| 
| 


| 


the 


primary intention for which the work is written; and last, never to forget that the grand 


| object of all books on music is to cultivate and refine the ear, taste, and judgment of the student 
like Paris on Mount Ida, three Goddesses, | in the art. ‘ 
But we come now to speak of the father of this young lady, who is an excellent contrapuntist 


profession than Mr. Vincent Novello. 


During a long life, no other musician in England has done more to elevate his 
His arrangements of all the illustrious composers are ex- 


cellently well executed; and he has composed and published many masses, and much sacred music, 


We have particularly noticed his vocal 


their powers have been exhibited, with their | fugues; and some of them might stand by the side of our most celebrated composers of church 


persons, in Esmeralda, La Vivandicre, minuets, | music, for which England is justly admired. 
and polkas; calling down upon their heads | one No. of the Masses, &Xc., which he is producing from the greatest composers. 


and limbs such showers pertaining to the other 
goddess, Flora, that they might often have 
walked off the stage in the character of Jack o’ 
the Green. We do not know to what this in- 
creased fervour in the spirit of the age as re- 
gards dancing is to be attributed: perhaps it 
arises out of the admiration of locomotion and 
the speed of railroad travelling and steam na- 
vigation. It is now o” days all movement. 
There is no being still; there is no repose. 
Go a-head is the motto of the old world as 
well as the new; and canals are getting out of 
fashion because they don’t run so fast as rivers. 
“The pace” is the thing! In justice to the 
lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre we have to 
say, that he has gone it with enterprise and 
judgment ; and we are glad that it has conducted 


him such a winner to the goal—(in elder opera- 


umes it was frequently spent gaol). 

_The Lyceum continues its successful career 
with Chuzzlewit and Aladdin; and Sadler’s Wells 
goes on prosperously. 


| 





His work under our immediate consideration is 


It would 


be retracing our steps to make any remarks on the manner in which he has arranged this mass; 
and we will only briefly observe, that the size of the work is most convenient both for chorus- 
singers and for organists; and although each mass is brought out in longway music-quarto size, 


yet there are as many bars in each page as is contained in the original folio editions. 


We 


strongly recommend it to all who sing and play this species of composition. 





VARIETIES. 

The Towa Indians, we observe, are about to 
have a grand camping out in Lord’s cricket- 
ground, which bids fair to be the most inte- 
resting way of exhibiting their peculiar charac- 
teristics. 

Musical Prices.—Mr. Beale of Regent Street 
has, we are told, given 6500 francs for a single 
sonata of M. Thalberg’s,—a sum no other com- 
poser ever received for writing such a compo- 
sition. Poor Mozart! 

Mr. Andrew Robertson, so long known to the 
circles of Art as one of our best miniature- 
painters, and for many years one of the most 
popular and fashionably employed, having re- 





solved to retire from the profession and seek 
repose in his later years, a number of the most 
distinguished of his contemporaries met on 
Saturday, and presented him with a handsome 
silver salver, in testimony of their regard and 
admiration of his public talent and private 
worth. No artist ever better deserved such 
a compliment; for Mr. Robertson, independ- 
ently of his own pursuits, has ever been an 
indefatigable friend to his contemporaries in 
every branch of art. 

Monument to Lord Byron. — An idle rumour 
lately found its way into the newspapers, that 
the superb monument to Lord Byron by Thor- 
waldsen had been lost or much dilapidated in 
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the Custom-house. We are happy to say the 
report is unfounded ; and that aaeever may be 
its ultimate destination, this Sculpture is per- 
fectly safe in the place where it was originally 
deposited. 

The Statue of Goéthe-—The Journal des Débats 
announces that Schwanthaler’s colossal statue 
of Goéthe has been completed, and is intended 
to ornament one of the squares of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, his native place. Guoéthe is re- 
presented clad in a mantle, but having his hands 
free, and wearing the simple costume of the 
present period. The subjects of the bas-reliefs 
on the pedestal are borrowed from his works. 

Mr. Bellany, whose volume on Falconry was 
reviewed in the Literary Gazette, No. 1312, 
March 1842, was on Thursday acquitted of the 
charge of murdering his wife, after an interest- 
ing trial, which lasted two days. 

St. Bernard’s Abbey, Leicestershire. — This 
fine building, erected as an abbey for the Cis- 
tercian order of monks, a novelty of the nine- 
teenth century for England, was consecrated 
by Dr. Wiseman, bishop of Melipotamus, on 
Tuesday last. It is in the early English style, 
and has a very imposing effect, though the 
chapel is not yet finished. 

russic Acid Poison.—The Scotsman, and other 
Edinburgh journals, state that some chemists 
there have discovered a certain antidote to the 
poison of prussic acid: the great difticulty would 
seem to be the timely application where the 
effect is almost instantaneous, 

The August Meteors were this year observed 
in a profuse manner at Bruges on the nights of 
Friday and Saturday. The accounts state that 
they began on the 9th, when seventeen were 
seen between 9 and 11 o’clock; but on the 10th 
they were far more numerous and brilliant, the 
average being about 96 per hour. Dr. Forster 
says 75 had a demonstrable point of convergence 
towards near Antares in Scorpio; and there 
were a great many fine white lines aloft also 
tending to the W. Ss. ‘W. horizon. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


In the Press.—Emily’s Reward, or the Children’s 
Trip to Paris, by Mrs. Hofland. —Points and Pickings 
of Information about China and the Chinese, by the 
author of “ Soldiers and Sailors.”"—De Warren, or a 
French Officer’s Opinion of British India, its Army, 
and Social and Political Position: translated from 
the original, with Criticisms and Addenda, by a 
Captain in the Madras Army. [De Warren (we have 
heard) was a lieutenant in H. M. 55th Foot, and 
served with it for a period of nine years, during which 
time he collected a variety of information connected 
with India, but seen through a medium which will 
astonish an English eye, particularly respecting the 

overnment of our Indian possessions, their invasion 
} Agy 7a and the character of the British sepoy.— 
d. L. G.) 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS.. 


A Descriptive Account of an improved Method of 
Planting can Monaging the Roots of Grape-Vines, by 
Cc. bg wee 12mo, 5s.—St. Lucia, Historical, Statistical, 
and Descriptive, oy H. H. Breen, 8vo, 12s. — The 
Farmer’s Ready Reckoner; or, Glasnevin Agricul- 
tural Tables, dl T. Skilling, 32mo, 2s. 6¢d.—Urcullu’s 
Spanish Grammar, new edit. 12mo, 8s. bd.—Survey of 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec : Communication between 
the Atlantic and Pacific, 8vo, 5s.—Windsor in the 
Olden Time, dy OH. Stoughton, pust 8vo, 6s.—The Vic- 
tory; or, the rd-Room Mess, by M. H. Barker, 
3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d. — An*Autumn in Switzer- 
land, by Mrs. A. Yates, new edit. post 8vo, 10s. 6d.— 
Eothen; or, Traces of Travel brought Home from the 
East, 8yvo, 12s, — Guide to the Madeiras, West Indies, 
&e., by J. Osborne, 2d edit. 12mo, 8s.— The Popular 
Member, hy Mrs. Gore, 3 vols. post bro, li. 11s. 6d.— 
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DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
—— indleate when the sun » a the meridian. 1 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot insert long advertisements as literary 
notices, nor short ones either ; and we cannot there- 
fore ames the a notice. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EW PATENTS.—BROCKEDON’S 
IMPROVED STOPPERS. 


for Corks and Bunas, has, 
by — yaad great rence Bl become a pure, im 
*t means of preserving, for any length time, | 
rits, &c, They are cheap and easily applied ; 
which they now pare of fine Cork, has removed. yy 
their former dark colour. Peg as condition — OP 
Wine which is in daily use in perfect co: 


C. Macintosh and Co., 19 Walbrook, — and 22 York Street, 
Manchester. 





appearance 
rejudice against 
PERS, to keep 





NOTICE TO INVENTORS. 
Office for Patents of Inventions and Registrations of 
Designs, 14 Lincoln's Inn Fie 

HE Printed INSTRUCTIONS gratis, and 
every information upon the subject of PROTECTION for 
INVENTIONS, either by Letters Patent or the Designs Act, may be 
had by applying personally, or by letter ( prepaid) to Mr. ALEXANDER 

Prince, at the Office, 14 Lincoln's Inn Fie! 





To Artists, Amateurs, §c. 
peesanent DRAWING-CHALK in 


CEDAR, in various Colours. 

E. pong and SON beg to apprise Artists and pentane Be 
they have, the of great 

CRETA atu enabled it to be used the same as the ae 

cil; and effects can now be produced equal to water-colour 

opens, wis Rg the use x8 water eS other fluid, the ioe 





y, beauty, and ric 

ness. It can 1° cut to a fine point, and is thus capable ‘of say a 
very delicate outline. For sketching from nature, the great advan- 
tages resulting from the ado of the CRETA L#VIS must be 
obvious, as without the use of water, palette, brushes, &c. all the va- 
rious gh — be sears! with a truthfulness that = ey be sur- 
passed, th every other method in general 

The deawings may be carried in a portfolio with pi as, unlike 
other crayons, they will neither rub off, nor suffer injury by coming 
in contact with the usual contents of a portfolio. 

The CRETA L#VIS will not be affected by heat or change of 
climate ; and by its compact aa may te carried any distance with- 


~~ oa slightest inconvenien: 
all i and of the fi 
at = following prices :— 
Leal box, containing a a set of ao 7s. each. 
- 10s. 





a 14s. 

- as _ 36, @le. 

In sets as above, without box, at . 6s. 
Lake and Cobalt ‘ 

*,* May be had also in Crayons without cedar, in sets as above, at 
6s. per dozen, box included. 

“ Creta Levis.—We have inspected an invention of Messrs. Wolff 
and Son. Creta Levis are permanent coloured Crayons, - "nearly 
every hue and tint, beereseave hemp | from those in ov ape use, in- 
asmuch as do not cast off, and are clearer than c » retaining 
at the same time much softness and delicacy. We think bey would 

foun | to the sketcher, as they are portable, not easily in- 
jured, and can be used upon white or tinted paper. We can recom- 

mend them, especially to ladies, yrs have — more charm- 
an these produced by the Creta 
Seve? the blue, generally = "oar in chalk, was ae clear ; 
and many of the landscapes and h 
: proved that Mr. Wolff has ante a valuable dsooveny: me fee 2 Art- 
ion. 

Instructions for Use.—-To produce the delicate shades, the chalk 
must be cut to a fine point, and worked very lightly on the paper, 
blending the colours until the required tint be obtained. The 
shades merely require a broader point and inc So tee tachon 
Boste, Cos Crayon Paper, or, in fact, any papers with a fine even s1 
glazed, are well adapted for the Creta Levis; an tinted Crayon 
Papers are most suitable, as they add to the finish of the drawin; 

on.rr and Son beg to recommend their newly-invented SKETCH- 
ING PENCILS, or Permanent oy fhe 

BB, Very black, for vgn, Sy HB, Middle tint; N, Neutral 
tint, for distance. Aad 

ae Pencils are peouliatle sis for sketching heads and Nand 

and are capable of prodec: ing a beautiful effect with very little 
an adhesive quality, the drawings may be transmitted 


without fear of injury. 
he sale of with re- 
of the above. 


per di dozen. 








*,* Wexrr and Sox are desirous of erosion F 
spectable Country Booksellers and Stationers 
—Manufactory, 25 Church Street, Spuuloeas, Lenton 


J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 
OSCOPE, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for the RE- 

Qurarion of CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKs, and WATCHES. — 
Neither previous < al nor ac- 











Pictorial Notices of Van Dyck and aries, 


enn gh 





4to, 28s. — Dr. Hook’s Sermons on various Subjects, 
2d edit. 12mo, 7s. 6d.—Sir Lancelot (a room), by the 
Rev. F. W. Faber, 12mo, 9s. 6d.— Rev. W. Jay’s 
Works, Vol. IX. post 8vo, 7s. 6d. — Fleming and Tib- 
bin’s French and English ‘Dictionary, royal 8vo, 21s.— 
Hours of Sorrow; or, Thoughts in Verse, 3d edit., 
18mo, 2s —Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, new edit., 
imp. 4to, 12s. 





h » are required to enable the 
observer to late with this. porn the “going of of his Watch by 
the sun or other celestial object to the fraction sue ie in- 
strument is as simple as a sun-dial. It is only 2h inches in diai meter, 
and cannot get out of adjustment, nor can it be affected by ‘the wea- 
ther. Price Two Guineas each, 


Dent's Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 
and Clocks, and the description of the Dipleidoscope, price a itt 
but to customers gratis. 


Sold at 35 Cockspur Street, and 8% Strand, London. 





RITANNIA cUlFE ASSURANCE 
OMPANY. 


1 OE. Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic. cap. ix, 


Half-credit Rates of Premium. — Persons assured avcording to these 
rates are allowed credit (without security) for half the amount of the 
first seven annual premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of 
five per cent per annum, with the e ‘ion ae pee off — b principal 
at any time, or having the amoun assured 

when the policy becomes a ~~ 

Policies a thus be effected at lower rates than are 
quired for 
same security for th the pa: 

+I as Hi 


erally re. 
seven years only ; frome the holders have the 

ment of their claims, whenever death may 

biped pall jouble the amount of ——— which would 
r assurances effected in the usual way. 


Extract avaie the Half-credit Rates of Premium :— 


Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 1001. for 
the whole Term of Life. 





Half Premium for lwhole Premium after 


Age. Seven Years. Seven Years. 





&. 





~ 


-care 
~ 
eAcwaSon 


— 


| 
' 
i 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


~ 
oto 
~ 
BOASw—oR 
ecm cerseone® 
_ 
BAmonmowe 


- 








yy erensa LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Trustees. 
Sir James Duke, Ald. M.P., Chairman, 
Benj. Hawes, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. | Charles Baldwin, Esq. 


Peculiar advantages are offered by this Company. Thus— 
Parties ending the li lives of others may make their policies secure, 
po ear ge gen life assured re go out of the limits of Europe 
y permission he Directors having been pre. 


Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on poli. 
= effected for the whole term of life. 

licies of five years’ eg half the amount —_. after the 
fest eats premium, may be borrowed thereon by the Assured. 

Advances are also made to Assurers on real or canes personal 

security, for terms of years, repayable by instalments. 

tion is d to the detailed tuses ot 
the Company, which bes be obtained at the Office, 18 King William 
Street, City; or by letter addressed to the Secretary. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 








RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Throgmorton Street, Bank. —— by special Act 
of Parliament, Sth 5th ee 6th William IV. c. 76. 


Tuomas Faancoma, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
Wit114m Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A., King’s College. 


Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed capital of 500,000/., the assured have the 
security of the Company's income of nearly 60,0001. = annum, yearly 
increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund invested in Go 
vernment and other available securities, of considerably larger amount 

the estimated liabilities of the Company. 


Annual Premium to assure 1001. 





| Whole Term. 


£1 ll 


| For Seven Years 


£0 19 1 
 & 


For One Year. 
2017 8 | 
ae @ ' 
2 §& 
lil 

3.63 





i a 
a) ie 
4 37 0 





~ Onethird of the “ whole term” weutin may vonieiis unpaid at 
five per cent compound interest, as a ae — the policy for lite, or 
may be paid off at any time without not 
The Medical Officers attend daily, at a quarter befure two o'clock. 
E. BATES, Res. Director. 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 





THOR as 
h 





d from Bir to13 Berners Street, 
reat Street, London. 
Just published, the Thirteenth Edjti ice 2s. Gd.; free 
publi , the pens » Edition, pri 4 3 fr 


HE SILENT FRIEND on NERVOUS 
DEBILITY and ae a. ce WEAKNESS. With 
prev sity wee on —_ &e. ¥ and Co, Sur- 
ndon. ed by te ye he Be sold at their resi- 
cencesg a. by amas 9 21 a eocneiee Dees am _ Cordial 
tom: aints. Nervous Debility, Indigestion, aoe, ae sump- 
tion va and i removed by its use, and the 
whole system restored to a healthy state of organisation. Sold in 
bottles, ives lls. and 33s. Perry's Purifying Specific Pills have long 
been used as most certain remedy for Scorbutic Complaints ot 
— deacxipt ions of the Skin, Pimples on the Face, and 
tions, the result of ae impure state of the 
blood. These Pills are ly free ereury and other dele- 
terious drugs, and may be taken with satel without interference 
eneith ot less of time from business, and can tits by in every 
instance. Sold in boxes, at 2. 9d.,; 4s. Gd.) and Ile, by al Medi- 
cine Venders, 7 + 
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RICE’S was eet Cc ANI DLES wre 

retailed by most A ty — a g 

t One Shilling per cl ce dl are pode 

nee nee account the quantity rei ign given, than the commonest 

Tallow Di They are beautifully white, and burn, without snutf- 
ing, more brilliantly than the oo wax. 

The Trade m: qo foe them wholesale from Eowarp Paice and 

Co, Belmont, Vauxhall; or — Patmer and Co., Sutton Street, 

Caer 


LO%PO®; ‘EDINBURGH, “and DUBLIN 





LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No.3 Charlotte Row, Mansion House ; and 
18 Chancery Lanc, London. 


Directors. 
Kawwerr Esq., Ch 
Benjamin Iviit, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Alexander Antersat, Esq. James Hartley, Esq. 
= Atkins, E: a John M‘Guffie, Esq. 


} John Maclean Lee, Esq. 
Captain F, Seoaatth. j J. Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq. 
Auditors, 
H. H. Cannan, Esq. | Robert E. Alison, Fsq. 
Medical Adviser—Marshall Hall, M.D., F.R.S. L. and EF, 
Secretary—John Emerson, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Palmer, France, and Palmer. 





This is the only Company who are bound not to dispute any baer 
unless they can prove that it was obtained by fraud ; and for this 
purpose t the Oemaeany F have, by a clause in their deed of pmol ce oa 

i deprived of the power of objecting to any 
Policy, ante they. undertake to prove that it was obtained from them 








pars is the only Com ny who pire to the assured on the mutual 
principle the = of the mutual and also g 
the sums assured. 

‘his ag phe ont Company who Mer Chomenives BR. y_ the Pass 
Preah he Policies, 4 although the debts fo hich ‘they 
Stected chal wh boon 5 liquidated before the 2 thy. arise. 

This is almost the only Company who grant in favour of credi 

whole-world Policies, whereby thea debt is secured, although the = 
should go beyond the limits of Europe. 


Fvtsantes Ascending Scale to Assure £100. 





irst Second Third | Fourth | Remaind 


SOLID WOOD CARVINGS BY ROYAL LETTERS | 
PATENT. | 


5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WOOD and CO. beg to call the atten- | 
tion of the Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, to their pecu- 
liar patented process, by which ine mint elaborate Designs in enriched 
— ings are produced at so reaso a price, as to enable connois- 
ess those exquisite poe whe which have hitherto been 
Blaced beyond vod reach in of the cost and 
ficult, ‘of them executed in this count 
This Siero in ice for solid and durable Decorations, has | 
omoted a purer feeling (from its extensive arene ation) for the Em- | 
lishments of Cathedrals, Churches and Chapels, and Mansions, either | 
in the Gothic, Flizabethan, Preach, or Italian styles; and the Pro- 
ietors to invite attention to the new Churches at Paddington | 
and Wilton gman Knightsbridge, as examples of the character and | 
effect of these pi ctions 
Amongst the, tees mtg ae new art, is the power of realising | 
the most delicate and elaborate s of the Artists with the most | 
perfect fidelity, and also of Ss ng their most samageaned and rich | 
designs at a price little beyond that of the plainest 
imens are on view at 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; | 
where estimates are giveu, and contracts entered into, for the en- 
tire fitting up, restoration, or repyirs, of any Cathedral, Church, or 
Mansion. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


long etains its supe- 
pa! vas a perfectly mild emollient § »» highly salutary to the skin, 
pan gen an aromatic and lasting me: each Packet is labelled 

with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety wpe asd perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Henprir’s Preservative Tootn-Powner, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest~ 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour 

Hanoxir’s Semaine is the most trac' 
substancesfor maintaining the beauty and ooh 8 “of = nan 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a specific for producing a new 


growth where the Hair is tailin, 
repared in great pertectioi | 











Henpaie’s Coup Cream oF manne P 
ImPRovED Scowrnina Drops, for removing greasy pate ‘tom 


ks. 
Ivor. IBLE aMagnive Ivx, for Linen, to be used without preparation 
Is. a bottle. 





3 Years. | 3 Years. of Life. 





F 
3 Years. 3 Years. 
£ ° elawn aia 
19 3 : 9 0) 
“4 8} 6 
10 5 | é WwW 1 
bd 4 7 5 814 2] Ww 


By the half: proniom nm te one nal of the pepentanas tir the f first 
seven years is required, the f being payable at the conve- 
nience of the assured ; "thus allow ia a Policy to be continued for 
seven years at one half of t! xe usual rate, or to be dropped at one half 
of the usual sacrifice. 


Prospectuses and Schedules are forwarded free of expense. 
ALFX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


HE MARINERS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

For Insurances on the Lives of Mariners, whether of 
the Royal or Mercantile Navy; Members of the Coast- 
Guard; Fishermen, Pilots, or Boatmen; of Military Men 
and Civilians proceeding to any part of the Globe; and 
Individuals of every Class in Society resident on shore. 
Trustees. 

Admiral Sir Philip Henderson Durham, G.C.B. 

Joseph Somes, 

Vice-Admiral Sir William Hall Gage, G.C.H. 


Directors. 
The Right Hon. Capt. eee Ingestre, R.N, 
> 





Capt. Thos. Dickinson, R.N. 
Philip Baker, Esq. 
Joseph Bishop, Esq. 


Sir George Rich. 
John Warrick, Esq. 
Edmund Turner ‘VWatts, 
George Lee, Esq. » 


Esq. 

George Mann, Esq. John Wills, Esq. 
Auditors—Donald M‘Rae, Esq, ; B. Fooks, Esq. 
Bankers—Bank of England ; Commercial Bank. 

Physician — Sir James linton Anderson, M. D., 
R.1.A., 11 New Burlington Street. 
Surgeon—Charles Iderton Croft, Esq., 22 Laurence 
Pountney Lane. 
Solicitor—John Hayward, Esq., 2 Adelaide Place, Lon- 
don Bridge; and Dartford, Kent. 
The Polieies ag by this Cony Ane 4 cover Me. of eeery de- Bee 
with where without for- 
are lower than have ever igo any ay en for such general 
Deferred Annuities to Mariners at very moderate Premiums. 
The Premiums for all general Assurances are based upon a new 
ad: — Table of Mortality 


‘en per Cent of the Profits agemes in making provision for Des- 
titute and Disabled Mariners 


JOHN DAWSON, Resident-Manager. 
Arthur Street East, London Poe a 


taper epplications for 
ity, pa wndlny jorge ne the 


The 
individuals or of rey 
Principal sea and marketetowns of 4 Uni 





Book, In 12mo, Second 





LITERATURE AND ART. | 


CLOSING OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. | 
British Institution, Pall Mall. 


HE GALLERY, with a Selection of PIC- | 
TURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and DECEASED | 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is open daily from Ten in the Morning till | 
Six in the Evening, and will be CLOSED on SATURDAY neXt, | 
the 31st instant. } 
Admission, ls.; Catalogue, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, —— 


w ILL CLC CLOSE. on WEDNESDAY NEXT, THE 
28ru Inst. 
HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in) _ 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Tewru Annvuat Exnisition 


is Now orex at their GaLLery, Firty-rurgx Patt Mau, next | 
the British Institution. 


Admission, Oue Shilling.—Catalogue, Sixpence. | 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. | 
ce ge Hea Tae | 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. | 
HE FOURTEENTH MEETING a he 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANC 
SCIENCE will commence in YORK, on THURSDAY MORNING, 
the 26th of September, 1844. 
JOHN TAYLOR, 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi. 





F.R.S., General Treasurer. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON—| 
GENERAL INSTRUCTION in the APPLIED SCI- | 
ENCES.—The CLASSES in this Department (the object of which | 
is to provide a gone apy education for those who are | 
afterwards to be ged in the business pursuits of active life), 
will ere on TUES AY, the Ist of OC STOBER R next. 
partment provides also (in addition to the general course) | 
system of El y Instruction in Engineering and 
Assblactiase. 


‘ 
| 
} 
| 
Detailed information may be obtained of the Secretary. | 








R, W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
duly 31 31, 1844. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 12mo, price Se. the E the Fifth Edition of 


| bdabateds FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


* The object of this work (shih is founded on the principles 
of “Hhitation and ent ion) is to enable the pupil to Fido 
os from the first at of his coenein his Accidence. It is 
‘ommended by the Oxford D of Rducation as on useful | 
werk for Middle or Commercial Sips t Gs and adopted at the 
Society’s Training College at Chelsea. 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A | 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. | 
Rivingtons, St. _ 's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; and 
impkin, Marshall, and Co 
Of w’ wi. may be had, by the same author, 


A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRAC- 
FICAL GRAMMAR. | Intended as a Sequel to “ Henry's Fit Latin 





| of England may be had separately. 


-_ LUCIA: 


Wells’s Edition of the New Acts for Abolishing Impri- 
sonment for Debt, Sc. 
Price 2s.; or in law cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HE NEW ACTS relating to INSOLVENT 

DEBTORS, a ond ARRANGEMENTS between DEBTORS 

and CREDITORS; with Remarks on their Effect on the Interests 

of Debtors and Creditors, an Explanation and Analysis, and a co- 
pious Index. 

By M. L. WELLS, of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co,; and all Booksellers. 





Second Edition of Dr. Hook’s Sermons. 
In small 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
ERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
K By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 
Vicar of Leeds, and Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


The Sermon on the Moderation of the Church 
Price 6d., or 5s. per dozen, 





New Poem by the Rev. F. W. Faber. 
In small 8vo, price 9s. 6d. 
IR LANCELOT: 
Ten Books. 
By the Rev, FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER, M.A. 
Rector of Elton, Hunts. 
Rivingtous, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


a Poem, in 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. The Styrian Lake, and other Poems. 7s.6d. 


2. The Cherwell Water-Lily, and other Poems. 
7s. 6d. 

8. Sights and Thoughts in Foreign Churches 
and among Foreign Peoples. 8vo, 16s. 

4. Tracts on the Church and her Offices. 
4s. 6d. 


New W ork on St. Beste, 
In 38vo, with Map, 12s, cloth, 
Historical, Statistical, and 
Descriptive. 
By HENRY H. BREEN, Esq. 
Thirteen Vears a Resident in the Island. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and henge 





Murray's Home or Colonial Library. 
On August 3lst, No, XII. post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HE LIVES of OLIVER CROMWELL 


and JOHN BUNYAN, 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





8 New Burlington Street, ‘Atty. 24, 1844, 
R. BENTLEY is preparing for imme- 
diate Publication the following 
NEW WORKS: — 


I. 
New Edition, 2 vols. post Svo, with a Portrait of the Author, 
SOCIAL LIFE in ENGLAND and FRANCE, 


To which are now first added,—Remarks on Lord Orford’s Let- 
ters—The Life of the Marquise du Deffand—The Life of Rachel 
Lady Russeli—Fashionable Friends, a Comedy. 


By the Editor of * Tax Letreus oy Mapame pv Derranp.” 
ul. 
In 8 vols. post Svo, 
The FREE LANCE. 
An Historical Romance. 
By D. M‘CARTHY, Esq., Author of ** Massanielio,” &e. 
Ill. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 

The HISTORY of SWEDEN. 
Translated from the Swedish of ANpexs Fryxxut. 
Edited by Mrs, MARY HOWITT- 

Iv. 

Last Series. 

In2 vols. post 8vo, 

The ATTACHE;; or, Sam Slick in England, 
Completing the Sayings and Doings of Mr. Slick. 

By the Author of “ Tur Crocxmaxger.” 

e v. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo, 
HAMPTON COURT. 


An Historical Romance. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








*SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, ' anv CO.'S Select List of 
SCHOOL-BOORS, 


ENGLISH. 
Baldwin's History of England. New Edition, improved, 
1¢mo, 3s. 6d. 


Binns’ Exercises in False English. 12mo, 1s. 6¢. 


Bond's Concise View of Ancient Goageaphy : an Intro- 
duction to Dr. Butler’s Ancient Geography. 7 Maps. ¥ Parts, 4s. 6d. 


Bruce’s Introduction to Geography and Astronomy. 
12mo, 6s. 


Butler’s Questions in Roman History. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 
Butler’s Geography of the Globe. By J. Rowbotham, 
F.R.A.S. 12mo, 4s. Gd. 


Cobbin’s Grammatical and Pronouncing Spelling-Book. 
12mo, 1s. 6d. 


Cobbin’s Classical English Vocabulary. 12mo, 3s. 
Cobbin’s Instructive Reader. 5th Edition, 12mo, with 
Cuts, 3s. 


Greig’s Young Lady's Arithmetic. 12mo, 2s. 
Simson’s Elements of Euclid. By S. Maynard. 18mo, 5s. 
Vine's Key to Keith’s Treatise on the Globes. 12mo, 4s. 
White’s( Rev. J.) Tutor’s Expeditious Assistant. I2mo, 2s, 
White's Elucidation of ditto. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
White’s Mental Arithmetic. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

ENGLISH BOOKS FOR THE HIGHER FORMS. 
Crabb’s English Synonymes Explained. 8vo, 15s. 
Copuaie’s Etymology of the English Language. Svo, 


Gibbon’ s Roman Empire. 8 vols. Svo, 3/. 

Abridged. 8vo, 18s. 

Hutton’s Course of Mathematics. By Dr. Gregory, 2 
vols. 8vo, 12s. each. 

Solutions of the Prineipal Questions in ditto. By 
T. 8. Davies, 8vo, 1. 4s. 

Lampriere’ 8 Gentes Dictionary. By Barker and An- 

thon. 8vo, lés, 


Nuttall’s Classical and Archeological Dictionary. 8vo, 
16s. 





8 vols. 8vo, 3/. 4s. 
Abridged. 8vo, 18s, 
Rollin’s Ancient History. 6 vols. 8vo, 2/. 2s. 
Russell's Modern Europe. 4 vols. 8vo, 2/. 12s. 


Walks’ ‘8 Prensdnsing English Dictionary. Remodelled 
yy Smart. Svo, 


GREEK AND LATIN. 
Bland’s Latin Hexameters and Pentameters. 12mo, 3s. 
Deis Introduction to Latin Construing. 12mo, 


Robertson’s Historical Works. 





Bosworth’s Latin Construing. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Bosworth’s Eton Greek Grammar. With Notes. 12mo, 4s. 
Cary’s Latin Versification Simplified. 12mo, 2s. 
Coyeenie's. Gymnasium, sive Symbola Critica. Abridged. 


Cowie’s Questions on ditto. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Donnegan’s New Greek and English Lexicon, 8vo, 2/. 2s. 

Euripides.—The Medea, Phoenissee, Hecuba, and Ores- 
tes; Porson’s Text, with a Literal Translation into English Prose, 
and an Index to the Medea. By T. W. C. Edwards, NA. 8vo0, 
11; or separately, 5s. om 

By the same Author, and on the same plan, 8vo, 5s. each, 
= Premed Chained of 42k 3 Blomfield’s Text.—The An- 


of Sephostes; 5 A =~ k's ext The Philoctet of Sophe- 

jeg at ont Se Euripides; Monck’s ‘ext, 

Edwards’ Accented Ett. Latin ¢ moataen. 20th Edition, 
12mo, 2s. 


Edwards’ Eton Latin Accidence. 8th Edition, 12mo, 1s. 
Edwards’ Latin Delectus. -12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Edwards’ Sententiz Selectez. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Edwards’ Exempla Greca Minora. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Edwards’ Greek Delectus. 4th Edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Jacobs’ Latin Reader. Part I.12mo, 2s.6d. Part II. 


12mo, 3s. 
oar < ~agl Greek and English Lexicon. (Valpy’s.) 
Tayler’ 's “Eton Gueck Grammar, literally translated into 


veg 8 Bucolies, Hieyne’ 's Text; with aliteral translation 
to English Prose. By T.W.C. Edwards, M.A. Imp. 8vo, 8s. 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, AND GERMAN. 
Allison’s Child’s French Friend. 18mo, 2s. 
Allison's La Petite Francaise; Vocabulary, &c. 18mo, 2s. 
Douville’s Speaking French Grammar. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Duverger’s French and English Idioms. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
Jordan’s German Writing-Copies. Oblong, 1s. 6d. 
Levizac’s French and English Dictionary. 12mo, 9s. 
Martinelli’s Italian and French Dictionary. 10s. 6d. 
Noehden’s German Grammar. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
Rabenhorst’s German and English Dictionary. 18mo, 12s. 
Voltaire’s Histoire de Charles XII. Par Catty. 12mo, 4s. 
Wanostrocht’s French Grammar. By J. C. Tarver. 


12mo, 42. 
Wanostrocht’s Histoire de Gil Blas de Santillane. 


©,* kao MARSHALL, and Co.’s General School 
Catalogue gratis; free per post. 


The VICTORY; or, the Ward- 
Room Mess. 
By M. H. BARKER, Esq., ‘‘ The Old Sailor.” 
3 vols, post 8vo. 


“‘ No writer living is more at home or more genuine 
on the sea than Mr. Barker.”—Literary Gazette. 


New Historical Romance by the Author of “ Brambletye House.” 
In a few days will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


MR. HORACE SMITH’S NEW WORK, 


ARTHUR ARUNDEL: 
A TALE OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 


ALSO NOW READY, 


PARSONS and WIDOWS. 
By the Author of ‘ Peter Priggins.” 
3 vols. 

** * Parsons and Widows’ well sustains the reputation 
of the author of ‘ Peter Priggins.’ It certainly is the 
most sparkling and life-like book of the season.” 

Weekly Chronicle, 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Now ready, with plates, ¢ vols. post Svo, “1s. 
A YACHT VOYAGE to TEXAS and the 
GULF of MEXICO during the Year 1845. 
By Mrs. HOUSTOUN. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In demy 8vo, price 12s, 
E oO T H E N ; 
or, 
Traces ot Travel brought Home “ from the East.” 
London: John Olivier, Publisher, 59 Pall Mall. 





8 New Burlington Street, Aug. 24, 1844. 


EW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
by Mr. BENTLEY. 


: I. 
The POPULAR MEMBER. 
By Mrs. GORE, 


Author of — and Daughters,” ** The Dowager,” ** The 
mbassador’é Wife,”’ &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


I. 
DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE 
of JAMES HARRIS, 
FIRST EARL of MALMESBURY. 


Compriston: Steaptes Memoirs of his Time from 1767 to 1809; and an Ac- 
count of Missions to the Courts of Madrid, Frederick the 
Great, Catherine the Second, and the Hague; and his Special 
Embassies to Berlin, Brunswick, and the French Republic. 


Edited by his Grannson, the Turro Fare, 
2 vols, 8vo, with Portrait, &c. 


Il. 
The JILT. A Novel. 


By the Author of “ The Marrying Man,” ** Cousin Geoffery,” &c, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
Iv. 
PERSECUTIONS OF POPERY. 
ConrErts : — 
of the Albi the Inquisiti 


we Vantole - Wald -P may in 
ofS hol w, 





the seeding the 


n Fran 
sy Messeere OE . Bart ho. 
Levees eamseions in the Cevennes, and in the Bightcenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries. 
By FREDERICK SHOBERL, Esq. 


2 vols. post Svo, 








v. 
The VOYAGE of LIFE. 

A STORY of the LAND and the OCEAN, 
By GEORGINA C, MUNRO, 
Author of ** The Adventures of a Legatec."’ 
3 vols. post Svo. 


vi. 
Volumes III, and IV, of MISS COSTELLO'S 


MEMOIRS of EMINENT ENGLISH- 
WOMEN. 

Including — Anastasia Venetia Stanley, Lady Digby—Margaret, 
Duchess of Neweastle — Elizabeth Percy, Duchess of Somerset — 
Lucy Percy, Countess of Carlisle — Elizabeth Cromwell and her 
Daughters“Mrs. Hutchinson—Rachel Lady Russell—Mary Boyle, 
Countess of Warwick—Dorothy Sidney, Countess of Sunderland— 
“La Belle Stuart,” Duchess of Richmond—Anne Hyde, Duchess 
of York—Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough—Anne, Duchess of Mon- 
mouth, &c. 

With numerous Portraits. 


Richard Bentley, New Barlington Senet, Pablisher in Ordinary 





to het Majesty 


Books recently published by James Burns, 17 Portman 
Street, Portman Square. 
I. 
In foolscap 8vo, 4¢. Gd. 


HE FIRST VOYAGE of RODOLPH the 
VOYAGE 


Edited by the Rev. W. SEWELL. 


' 


TALES of OLD TIME. 
Illustrations). 

1, GENOVEVA of BRABANT. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

2. The Seraeee of the GIANT MOUN- 


TAIN 
3. The KNIGHT -- the ENCHANTERS. 1s. 
4, The STREAM. 
5. The CASTLE on the ROCK. ls. 
Or, the whole in a volume, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 6s. 


ul. 
The BIRTH-DAY: a Tale for the Young. 
By the Author of “ Gideon,” “ Josiah,” &c. Fep, 5s, 
Iv. 
ABBEY CHURCH; or, Self-Control and 
Self-Conceit, A Tale. Price 44. 6d. clot! 
v. 
SERMONS; by Samvex WiLBerrorce, 
rnd Fg esas of Surrey, and Chaplain to H. R. H. Prince Albert. 
Nearly ready, by the same Author, 


A HISTORY of the AMERICAN CHURCH. 
‘oolscap 8vo, 
Post 8r0,. 21, 6d. oe 
R. DRUMMOND HAY’S MOROCCO 
and the MOORS. 
Second Edition is NOW READY. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


New Novel by the “ Scottish Boz.” 
Now ready at every respectable Library, 
HE YOUNG WIDOW. 


“ ¢ The Young Widow’ will become the key-stone of the arch on 
which the author will erect a lofty superstructure of future fame.”— 


In small 4to (with 








“ Power, feeling, and humour, are discernible in ¢ The Young 
Widow ;’ and among pea its author occupies a place in the 
ot Gia sail, teat, anh great fideli pectat 

ie neates w. v truth, and t lity.” —S; lator, 
Pes It is one of the very best novels in the English lay ee ”— Bell's 
lessenger. 

« So deep is the melancholy and so rich the humour of the inci- 
dents, that wag oe ust be a Scottish Boz to have written them.”— 
Hunt's London Ji 

* The novel rom mg will peruse this work with an interest only se- 
cond to that felt in the standard and classical works of sir Walter 
coe James never produced any thing half so Vigorous.”—Prighiou 


Also just ready, 
In 5 vols: post 8v0, 
The BLIND MAN and his GUIDE. 


A Novel. By the Editor of “ The Grandfather.” 
In 2 vols. post $vo, 


RIDES in the PYRENEES. 


By Miss Sauiva Bunsvury, Author of “ Coombe Abbey.” 
T. C. Newby, 72 Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 
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lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printers, at their Printing Office, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in 
the City at fenton: 3 and ished by William Armiger Scripps, of 
umber 15 South Molton Sti eet, inthe were of Saint George, Han- 
Square, in the County vr spnidioen » Publisher, at the Literary 
te e, Number 7 Wellinyton Street, Strand, in the precinct 
Savoy in the ieee in the said County of Middlesex, on Sa- 
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